MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 


I. AT HOME 


ALASKA: Peter T. Rowe, D.D. 
ARIZONA: Julius W. Atwood, D.D. 
EASTERN OREGON: Wm. P. Remington, D.D. 
HONOLULU: John D. LaMothe, D.D. 
IDAHO: Frank H. Touret, D.D. 
NEVADA: George C. Hunting, D.D. 
NEW MEXICO: Frederick B. Howden, D.D. 
NORTH DAKOTA: J. Poyntz Tyler, D.D. 
NORTH TEXAS: Edward A. Temple, D.D. 
OKLAHOMA: Theodore P. Thurston, D.D. 
PANAMA: J. Craik Morris, D.D. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: Gouverneur F. Mosher, D.D. 
PORTO RICO: Charles B. Colmore, D.D. 
SALINA: Robert H. Mize, D.D. 
SAN JOAQUIN: Louis C. Sanford, D.D. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Hugh L. Burleson, D.D. 

W. Blair Roberts, Suffragan. 
SPOKANE: Herman Page, D.D. 
UTAH: Arthur W. Moulton, D.D. 
WESTERN NEBRASKA: George A. Beecher, D.D. 
WYOMING: Nathaniel S. Thomas, D.D. 


II. ABROAD 


ANKING: D. Trumbull Huntington, D.D. 
BRAZIL: Lucien L. Kinsolving, D.D. 
CUBA: Hiram R. Hulse, D.D. 
HANKOW: Logan H. Roots, D.D. 
HAITI: Harry Roberts Carson. 
KYOTO: H. St. George Tucker, D.D. 
LIBERIA: Walter H. Overs, Ph.D. 

T. Momolu Gardiner, D.D., Suffragan. 
MEXICO: Henry D. Aves, D.D. 
SHANGHAI: Frederick R. Graves, D.D. 
TOKYO: John McKim, D.D. 
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AN EASTER oe 


be is the commemoration of the victory of Life over Death: and 
Death is the most certain and the most ghastly fact we have to deal 
with. We shall all surely die. 

Therefore Easter brings us face to face with the deep things of life and 
compels us to be honest with ourselves and to be open and sincere in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

What is His message of Easter? What does He ask us to do? 

If we read the Easter story in the Gospels there is one phrase constantly 
on Our Lord’s lips. 

Saint John says that when Mary Magdalene went early to the Sepulchre 
Our Lord said, “Don’t touch Me: Go and tell My brethren.” So Saint ~ 
Matthew says (XXVIIL10), Our Lord told the woman “Be not afraid: 
Go and tell My brethren”. Again we read in Saint Mark (XVI,15) “Don’t 
be unbelieving: Go and tell the Gospel”. And finally we read that when 
the little Church was gathered on the Mount of Galilee, He said, “All power 
is given unto Me: Go ye therefore and tell the Nations”. 

“Go and tell’—That is the duty—-that is the test of Christian loyalty. 

And, brethren, this is the real Easter Message to the baptized members 
of the Church. Are you telling anybody the Good News? What are you 
doing to make the Gospel known to others? After nineteen centuries of 
Christian work, there are hundreds of millions of people who have never 
heard that “God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son”. 
Are we staying at home with our interest and gifts and prayers—building 
churches and satisfying our local pride—or are we going forth to tell the 
Good News? 

This is Our Lord’s appeal to His children who rejoice in the Easter 
triumph. This is the message of the Council to all our people who want 
to see the Church obey Our Lord’s command. Help us to “Go and Tell!” 


THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


F we may judge the mind of the Church by the communications received 
I from every section regarding the financial outcome of 1922, it 1s mani- 
fest that the Church is disposed to regard the situation as a call to action. 

What to do is a problem not yet determined, but that some- 
A Call thing must be done seems to be the general conviction. A 
to Action number of plans of procedure have been suggested and these 

suggestions have been passed on to the dioceses. It has not 
been thought wise for national headquarters to suggest any uniform method, . 
for conditions are not uniform throughout the Church and a plan suitable 
in one diocese would be altogether inappropriate in another. 

As has been pointed out before, it is not possible to define exactly the 
financial situation, because the results of the canvass last fall have not yet 
been fully reported. It is true that many dioceses have reported pledges in 
excess of the offerings of 1922, which indicates that the income in 1923 will 
be larger than in 1922, but reports so far received do not assure a pledged 
income sufficient to meet even the obligations to which the General Con- 
vention committed the Church. This means that there is nothing now in 
sight with which to make up the deficit of 1922. When the budget for 1922 
was adopted, which was in October, 1921, there was every reason to believe 
that the income was growing, not shrinking. It was not known until the 
spring of 1922 that the offerings for 1921 were slightly smaller than in 
1920. Even with this decrease there was a surplus. There was no ground 
at all for anticipating the decrease of $440,000 in the offerings in 1922. 


Such a marked decrease in offerings is evidence of a 


What is the corresponding decrease in interest, a serious symptom even 
Cause of This if only temporary. How shall we account for this loss 
Decrease? of interest? The explanations which have heretofore 


been offered do not seem to be wholly satisfactory. It 
may be that after all the real reason is that national headquarters and the 
diocesan and parochial authorities have not been as efficient or thorough or 
zealous as they might have been in presenting the cause of the Mission of 
the Church. It may be that those of us whose duty it is to spread infor- 
mation and keep awake interest have unconsciously been affected by the 
same reaction which is attributed to the Church generally. Whatever the 
underlying cause may be, it is apparent that the Church has been giving 
less attention to the general work and more attention to other objects, with 
. the result that there is financial embarrassment and the possible necessity 
_ of reducing the missionary work. And now it is evident that there must 
be a definite revival of active propaganda, that there must be such a general 
and adequate presentation of the work as will command attention and revive the 
conviction that the Mission of the Church is the primary duty of the Church. 


Readjustment It is a very hopeful sign that among all the sug- 
the Remedy gestions made there has been no suggestion to with- 

_. draw from any field or work which has had the ap- 
proval of General Convention. The National Council having taken every 
possible step in economy short of retreat, there seems to be a general con- 
viction that the only step the Church will be willing to consider is a step 
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towards putting the work on a basis of adequate support, and that this should 
be done as promptly as possible. 

It is to be remembered that this does not involve placing an additional 
burden upon an already over-burdened Church. There is abundant means 
in the Church and the people of the Church never have given to Church 
objects as freely as today. It calls merely for a readjustment in the distri- 
bution of our gifts. It means that we must be careful not to let our newly- 
aroused interest in worthy special objects, parochial, diocesan or general, 
make us forget the great united effort of the Church to meet the needs of the 
world and the opportunities God is offering us. 


VHE recent conference of the leaders of the northern section of the Eighth 
Province at Portland, Oregon, was marked by a breadth of vision, an opti- 
mism and a spirit of codperation which must have an exhilarating effect on 
the whole Church. Early in the conference a telegram was 
A Tragedy sent to headquarters, assuring the National Council of the 
Which Need loyal and affectionate support of the large section of the 
Not Be Church represented. A comprehensive plan of work for the 
year was adopted and a special message of appreciation sent 
to the Field Department of the Council. Toward the close of the meeting 
a resolution was introduced, and warmly seconded by Bishop Remington, 
suggesting that when a pledge for the work of the general Church was taken 
it should include a subscription to the diocesan magazine, to The Church at 
W ork, and, if possible, to THE Spirit oF Missions. With this resolution we 
are in hearty accord—with the exception of two words. Why “if possible’’? 
With very few exceptions it is no doubt possible for every head of a family 
in this great Church of ours to lay aside two cents each week in order that 
he may acquaint himself with the work the Church is doing at home and 
abroad as his representative. As the Portland layman who sent us the account 
of the Conference (which will be found on page 272) said: “There is no 
greater tragedy in the Church today than the comparatively small circulation 
of the finest missionary magazine in the world.” It is a tragedy which is a 
needless one. 


HERE is probably no work of our Church which has appealed more to the 
"Ds aeeaeaeas than that done among the sturdy race known as the Southern 
Ilighlanders. Innumerable books and stories have been written about them ; 

their folk songs have become a part of our literature. When 
Highlanders the country has had need of them they have eagerly responded 
and to her call. They have great natural capabilities, but lack of 
Lowlanders education and a form of religion which appealed only to the 
emotions have retarded their progress. In the little churches 
scattered through the mountains, where our missionaries have been able to 
take to these isolated people the help and comfort of applied Christianity, the 
results have been encouraging, but, as Deaconess James points out in her 
article in this issue, “the Spirit of Evil has not ceased to walk abroad, either 
in city streets or mountain hollows, and we must continue to fight the good 
fight while strength lasts.” 
Another phase of work among these people has arisen. The industrial 
development of the South, particularly as shown in the huge cotton mills 
which have sprung up within the last two decades, has called down these 
Highlanders from their mountain homes. By tens of thousands they have 
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exchanged the plough for the loom. The Survey estimates that there are about 
three millions of them in Southern mill communities. They constitute one 
of the greatest opportunities now before the Church. As the writer of the 
article on work in such a community which appears in this issue, says, “There 
is perhaps no other field open to the Church today where so many people can 
so easily be reached and helped.” Mr. Fulford thinks that our Church, with 
Her wealth of Christian truth and worship and Her standards of discipline and 
training, is the only force that can effectually lift these people. If this be true, 
then the response to this call is no longer one which we may or may not make, 
but our imperative duty.-- <.: © = 


J*HE laying of the corner stone of the new church building in Santiago, 
about which there is an article on page 251 of this issue, reminds us 
of the splendid and patient work that has been done in that beautiful city. 
é It gives evidence also of the progress that is being made in 
What Cuba = Cuba. 
Needs But one must not imagine from the fact that a new church 
building is going up that everything is flourishing in that mis- 
sonary district—quite the contrary. Opportunities are opening on every hand, 
but a series of misfortunes has very nearly deprived the bishop of all his 
clergy. Never before can one remember when a missionary district has 
been quite so short of men. Four Americans are immediately needed, not 
to count in the two general missionaries for the eastern provinces for whom 
Bishop Hulse has been sending out appeals for the last two or three years. 
As the bishop puts it, it is bad enough to be unable to minister to the Church 
of England West Indians who are flooding the eastern end of the island; it 
is worse to lose by serious illness the men who have been carrying on the ~ 
work in the larger centers. Men, that is what Cuba needs. Men who will 
go and remain and overcome and conquer. 


AINT AGNES’S School in the city of Kyoto, Japan, known to the Japanese 
as “The Girls’ High School in the City of Peace”, is our oldest insti- 
tution for the higher education of girls in the Orient. It antedates Saint 
Margaret’s School in Tokyo and Saint Hilda’s School 
“Light in in Wuchang, China, by about three years. It had its 
Darkness” School origin in a class of little girls taught by one of the 
early missionaries in Osaka, which quickly developed 
into a boarding and day school and became known as the “Light in 
Darkness School”. When Bishop McKim took charge of the Japan mission 
he decided to move the school to Kyoto and a beautiful site was secured 
opposite the Imperial Palace Park. The formal opening took place on Saint 
Paul’s Day, 1896, with seven boarders and thirty-six day pupils on the roll. The 
school prospered until in 1907 it was giving over 200 young women a Chris- 
tian education. Then came a period of depression; the buildings were old 
and inadequate and it was seen that an improvement in equipment would 
have to be made if the school were to keep its prestige. In 1916 Bishop 
Tucker came to this country to attend General Convention and at a memorable 
meeting in Saint Louis the Woman’s Auxiliary formed a committee with 
Mrs. Walter Alexander as chairman and pledged themselvés to raise $50,000 
for this purpose. As in so many other cases, the Woman’s Auxiliary saved 
the day, the new buildings were put in hand and Saint Agnes’s entered upon 
another era of prosperity. 
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The splendid work that Saint Agnes’s is doing for the girls of Japan at 
the present time is ably told by Miss Hallie R. Williams, the principal, in 
this issue. The opportunities seem to be limitless, or at least are only limited 
by lack of the necessary funds to extend the work. With the changed con- 
ditions among women in the Orient, it is only a question of time when Saint 
Agnes’s School in Kyoto and Saint Margaret’s in Tokyo will rival the Chris- 
tian universities for young men in China and Japan of which this Church is 
so justly proud. 


HEN the Reverend’ Dr. (now Bishop) Burleson became one of the 
editors of Tue Spirir or Missions he instituted the department 
known as “Our Letter Box”, containing intimate and informal letters from the 
mission field. It appeared for the first time in June, 1910, 
Our and has been continued ever since. It is not spectacular; no 
Letter Box glaring headlines or interesting pictures attract the attention 
of the reader, and by those who seek the sensational it may 
easily be overlooked. But we venture to think that a perusal of the Letter 
30x for the past twelve years will give glimpses of the missionary life, in 
its heroic and pathetic aspects, more appealing, perhaps, than those given 
by more formal articles. 

Take, for instance, the letters in this issue. One is from a clergyman 
who left his comfortable home and his curacy in a historic parish in New 
York to spend a year at Point Hope, that desolate wind-swept cape that 
juts out into the Arctic Ocean from the northwest corner of Alaska, landing 
there in a storm of wind and rain and later proceeding up to Point Barrow, at 
the top of the continent, bucking the ice-floes for nine days. In sharp con- 
trast to this is a letter from the Liberian mission, in which a nurse, a new- 
comer to the field, tells of a walk to a Mohammedan village to hold a dis- 
pensary. The monotony of the return trip was varied by the attack of 
mango flies, an adventure with a green snake, and an inadvertent step into 
a bunch of driver ants. The writer confesses ignorance of the particular 
viciousness of the mango fly, but the driver ant is called by Sir Harry John- 
ston the lord of the Liberian forest far more than the mighty elephant or 
the cruel leopard. 

Neither of these missionaries writes in any but a matter of fact way. 
It is simply all in the day’s work. They have no thought of being heroic or 
pathetic figures. Indeed they are only typical of a great army of other 
missionaries who have gone out on their Master’s service, and whom neither 
heat nor cold, ice-floes nor driver ants, will turn back. 


HE critical illness of the Presiding Bishop has cast a deeper shadow over 
the last days of Lent in which these words are written. For two or three 
weeks Bishop Tuttle has been confined to his bed with what at first seemed 
to be an ordinary attack of the prevailing epidemic, influenza. 
Illness of As time went on, however, his condition became worse and 
Bishop Tuttle caused grave anxiety to those around him. For several days 
the reports have been fluctuating. Once word came that 
coma had set in; again that he had rallied and was able to sit up; then once 
more that his weakness was extreme. It is true that he is in his eighty-seventh 
year, but his astonishingly vigorous constitution has always seemed to defy age. 
All who love Bishop Tuttle—and who does not?—are hoping and praying for 
his ultimate recovery. 
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L HE Call to Prayer. for.God’s blessing and guidance for the whole. work 
of the Church, which was sent out by Bishop Gailor in February at 
the request of the Council, met with a general and hearty response. From 

Maine to California, from Minnesota to Florida, came as- 
The Day of | surances that on March fourteenth the faithful would unite 
Intercession in intercession that in all things our Church might serve 

God more earnestly. At the Church Missions House the 
day began with a celebration of the Holy Communion and address by Bishop 
Lloyd, and ended with evensong and an address by Bishop Gailor. During 
the day there was a constant succession of meditations and intercessions by 
the secretaries of the Council and other clergy, a vested clergyman being 
always in the chancel. Many missionaries at home on furlough, and others, 
came to join their prayers to those of the staff. It is hoped to make the Day 
of Intercession one of annual recurrence, and Bishop Gailor dreams of the 
time when people from all parts will throng the Missions House to intercede 
for the Church as a whole, that She may be enabled better to do Her Master’s 
will. 


EST VIRGINIA is the only diocese in the Church which 

has met its general quota in full for the past three years. 
In sending word of this achievement to the Council, the chairman 
of the diocese, the Reverend S. Roger Tyler, said: “We could 
never have done this without the help of the children.” When 
Bishop Gailor’s attention was called to this statement he wrote 
the following letter: 


O the Children of the Church Schools 
In the Diocese of West Virginia: 


Dear’ Boys and Girls: 


You have done so splendidly during the past three years for the 
Church’s forward movement and the cause of Missions that I am send- 
ing you the special thanks and greeting of the National Council of the 
Church. It reminds me of two instances in our American Civil War: 


At the first battle of Manassas the Southern army was about to 
retreat in disorder when a general shouted to his troops, ‘““‘There stands 
Jackson’s brigade like a stone wall, let us rally round it!” That saved 
the battle for the Southerners, and after that they always called that 
brigade the “Stonewall” Brigade and its general “Stonewall” Jackson. 


Then again at the battle of Chickamauga the Northern army was 
about to retreat, but the division of General Thomas held a hill upon 
which it was placed and stood through the long day. And after that 
they called General Thomas and his command “The Rock of Chicka- 
mauga.” 


So I think, children, that after this we must call you “the Stonewall 
Brigade” and “The Rock of West Virginia”. 


Praying for God’s blessing upon you all, and a Happy Easter, I am 


Faithfully yours, 
THOMAS F. GAILOR, 
President National Council. 
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| Christ Is Risen 


THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


God hath sent His angels to the earth again, 
Bringing joyful tidings to the sons of men; 
They who first, at Christmas, thronged the heavenly way, 
Now beside the tomb-door, sit on Easter Day. 
Angels sing His triumph, as you sang His birth, 
“Christ the Lord hath risen, Peace, good-will on earth.” 
—Phillips Brooks. 


% 
THANKSGIVINGS INTERCESSIONS 
E thank Thee— E pray Thee— 
For the Easter Message, To restore Thy servant, 


with its blessed assurance of life Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, the Pre- 


beyond the grave and a joyful re- siding Bishop of the Church, to 
union with our dear ones who  fealth. 


have gone before. ; 
That. Thou hast piveh us’ the To be with those who are work- 


opportunity to “go and tell” this (8, amons the Southern High- 
GoodNews. so that: those .who landers in their isolated mountain 


° homes or in their new life in fac- 
eee heard it may share tory or mill. (Pages 229 and 241.) 


For those who, having left home To send men to the relief of 
and friends, have gone to carry Bishop Hulse in Cuba, where the 
the story of the Resurrection to need is great. (Page 222). 
the old land of China. (Page 227.) To restore to the people of Thy 

For the work of those who are Church the vision to know clearly 
training up Christian womanhood what they ought to do and grace 
in China and Japan. (Pages 245 faithfully to fulfill the same. 
and 277.) (Page 220.) 


% 


we HY Ae 
we & ee 


PRAYERS 


LMIGHTY GOD, who through Thine only-begotten Son Jesus 

Christ hast overcome death, and opened unto us the gate of ever- 
lasting life; We humbly beseech Thee that, as by Thy special grace 
preventing us Thou dost put into our minds good desires, so by Thy 
continual ‘help we may bring the same to good effect; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, ever, one God, world without end. Amen. 


* 


HEAVENLY FATHER, who openest Thine hand and fillest all 

things living with plenteousness; We glorify Thy holy Name for 
Thy loving care of us, Thine unworthy children. May a grateful sense 
of Thy mercy and pity move us to love Thee more truly, and to offer 
more generously for the hastening of Thy Kingdom the earthly treas- 
ures which Thou hast committed to our hands; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. é 


Let Gs Keep The Feast 
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MARCHING AROUND. THE LAWN SINGING THE EASTER HYMNS 


Te EINE UP JUST 


BEFORE THE EGG HUNT 


EASTER JOY IN NANCHANG 
By Marian G. Craighill 


ASTER DAY in China usually 

comes in the very height of the 
spring loveliness, when the flowers are 
blooming in the gardens, the air is 
soft and sweet and full of bird-notes, 
and the whole message of Resurrec- 
tidn and newness of life is revealing 
itself before our eyes. 

Last Easter Day in Nanchang came 
at just such a time. It didn’t seem 
at all difficult to imagine the sun danc- 
ing in the heavens as the little new 
leaves were dancing on the trees, 
when we stepped out on the porch 
right after breakfast to breathe deep 
the sweet air and listen for an ex- 
pected sound. Soon it came,.heard 
faintly above the street cries-and the 
squeak of the wheelbarrows,—the 
roll of a drum and the whistle of a 
fife. Louder and louder the notes 
sounded till in at the gate it came, a 
rather breathless but determined fife 
and drum corps, heading a long pro- 


cession of schoolboys in their gleam- 
ing new white uniforms. Round and 
round the lawn they marched, flags 
and banners flying, looking almost 
militant till you saw they were flour- 
ishing hymn books instead of rifles. 
They sang the Easter hymns as they 
marched, and how they did sing, too, 
for they love the Easter music and 
pour it forth in a most whole-hearted 
fashion. How hopefully it rang forth 
over the gray old walls, 


The Day of Resurrection, 
Earth tell it out abroad. 


On the side lines, gravely watch- 
ing the boys from the safe haven of 
his father’s arms, was the youngest 
of them all, the year-old son of Mr. 
Den, our Chinese clergyman, dressed 
also in his brand-new uniform, an 
exact copy of the students’. 

Then came the great moment, for 
the schoolboys knew as well as did 
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THE COUNT—THE WINNER MODESTLY HIDES HIS FACE 


we who had hidden them, that all 
around in the trees and under the 
shrubs in the lawn were bright red 
eggs, which they were now to have 
the excitement of hunting for. They 
lined up at attention, and at a given 
signal off they flew—ran—scrambled 
—leaped! Never did boys of any na- 
tionality move faster. I know, for I 
was trying to protect my newly- 


SAFE IN HIS FATHER’S ARMS 


planted vegetable garden. They were 
supposed to have ten minutes for their 
hunting, but in less than that time not 
a red egg remained to be discovered, 
and the smaller boys were all looking 
for the third time in the places that 
had yielded up their first treasure 
troves. Another line-up to discover 
the winner and present him with a 
pot of flowers, after which the eggs 
were piled in a heap, thence to be re- 
distributed so that everyone could 
have some to devour. Then hymn 
books were again collected, the band 
began to play, and back they marched 
the mile or so to church, there to 
settle down immediately into a spirit 
of reverent worship. So we found 
to our own satisfaction that good fun 
and a worshipful spirit are-not in- 
compatible, and the Easter egg hunt 
brought so much joy that it bids fair 
to become an institution in our Nan- 
chang station. 

It was the beginning of a day full 
of joy and gladness, a joy which is 
felt on the mission field in as great a 
measure as in our own home services. 
The abundant life made possible in 
our risen Lord is a. message which 
rings out with new conviction as we 
think of what our eyes have beheld 
shining against the blackness of 
heathendom. 
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Sel EASTER TIME, AT EASTER TIME!”’ 


By Deaconess Margaretta James 


“¢t OOK forward and not back” is 

a very good adage, but some- 
times it is an excellent thing to look 
back, to see where we have won out 
and where we have failed, to gain 
wisdom and—perhaps—to gain en- 
couragement also for pushing for- 
ward. I have been asked to tell some- 
thing of what we do at Easter Time 
at Holy Cross Mission, in the moun- 
tains of Virginia, and I am going to 
tell you the story of two Easter Days 
there. The first one was,— 


Easter Day, 1919 


The mission had been closed for 
ten months with a discouraging his- 
tory in the past and with no one be- 
lieving in its future but that great 
optimist and man of prayer, Arch- 
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deacon Neve. It was due entirely to 
his faith that the work was re- 
opened on the first of September, 
1918, with a trained worker in charge. 
The winter preceding this Easter 
Day, 1919, was a hard one: bad 
weather, active opposition, and the 
“flu” made a touch and go for the 
mission and the missionary.. Then 
came the spring and the beginning of 
a new life; very tender blades and 
buds at first, but with vitality and 
power of growth. Easter came late 
that year, the twentieth of April, so 
birds and blossoms were giving it a 
joyous welcome. We wanted to make 
it a day of joy at Holy Cross Mis- 
sion; too, and we had very little to- 
work with, but we had a great and 
glorious Church back of us. So we 


“At Easter Time, At Easter Time!” 


HOLY, CROSS MISSION 


sent out our appeal for suitable cards, 
and we called on our newly-organized 
Ladies’ Aid for eggs, and we begged 
for flower seeds,—and we got every- 
thing we asked for! About fifty of 
each. , 

But what could we do with a 
chancel whose hangings were a huge, 
dark-green dossal, a faded red altar- 
cloth with tarnished gilt trimmings, 
faded yellow-green desk hangings, no 
cross, no vases but a pair of flat sided 
pickle-bottles? This is what we did. 

The green dossal was replaced by a 
large white Marseilles spread found 
at the Mission House; the altar was 
draped in a fresh sheet, the turned- 
over edge bordered with ferns for a 
super-frontal; a cross made of plain 
pine wood was taken in hand by a 
visitor at the mission and solidly cov- 
ered with beautiful pansy violets, ef- 
fectively set out by a reredos of apple- 
blossoms. The font was filled with 
sprays of spring flowers; the com- 
munion service—such as it was—ar- 
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ranged on fair white linen, and lo! 
the soul of Easter brooded over the 
chancel. The chapel was filled as it 
had not been in many a day, the chil- 
dren’s faces were bright and ex- 
pectant as the roll was called and the 
eggs, cards and seeds were given out, 
the latter looking forward to a day 
in the autumn when we should lay - 
some of the blossoms, tokens of God’s 
promise fulfilled, upon the graves of 
those who had already entered into 
life. 


Easter Day, 1922 


Tt is three years: later and the 
chapel is the same, but with a fresh 
white dress of new paint on the out- 
side. The chancel is the same, but 
above the attractive white and gold 


EASTER FLOWERS 


“TIN LIZZIE” GOES EVERYWHERE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


super-frontal, sent by friends from 
afar, hangs a copy of the Sistine 
Madonna, the Divine Child. with His 
perpetual message of Love and Life. 
New altar linen is spread to receive 
a very beautiful sacramental service 
sent by a branch of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society; a simple cross of polished 
oak and brass vases filled with spring 
flowers brought by the children com- 
plete the furnishings of the altar. All 
of these were gifts, most of them 
memorials. 

Again the roll was called, again the 
three symbols of life distributed, the 
seed, the egg and the card message, 
but this time we asked for —not 
fifty, but one hundred and fifty and 
used them all! Such a time as we 
had dyeing eggs, sorting seeds and 
cards and writing acknowledgments. 
The Girls’ Friendly Society of Massa- 
chusetts, as well as personal friends 
of the mission, supplied us bounti- 
fully with cards and seeds; and again 
the Ladies’ Aid, now four times its 


original size, furnished the eggs, and 
a few helped to dye them. 

Once more happy hearts and voices 
sent up their offering of praise, and 
little feet and hands carried up their 
Lenten Mite Boxes which totaled six- 
teen dollars this time, and they knew 
what it was for, too! All through 
Lent we had talked about those boxes, 
asking every Sunday, “What are you 
doing to put’ money into your box and 
make it rattle?’ It rather took our 
breath for a minute to have eight- 
year-old Philip say he was dancing 
the clog dance at the Batesville 
school during recess and passing 
around the hat among the older boys 
and girls! 

The chapel was full to its capacity 
that bright Easter afternoon, and out- 
side were  saddle-horses, buggies, 
mule-teams with big hauling-wagons 
filled with chairs enough for the whole 
family to ride, and, of course, Tin 
Lizzie. She goes everywhere in the 
mountains now. 
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EASTER, 1922, AT HOLY CROSS MISSION 


But the happiest hearts in all the 
crowd were those of the mission 
workers. It was the joy of the mother 
who is privileged to see a sickly child 
grow to new health and vigor. We 
have so much to be thankful for at 
Holy Cross Mission ; the work has been 
so richly blessed with new and helpful 
friends and with the loving loyalty 
of old ones. A new spirit, too, is 
growing up in the neighborhood, 
shown in a deeper appreciation of 
what the mission is trying to do to 
bring help and comfort and better 
conditions to the people and to teach 
them applied Christianity. There has 
been a very encouraging increase in 
church membership and the number 
of baptisms, with a growing love for 
the Church, an awakening conscious- 
ness of personal responsibility, a de- 
sire to give as well as to receive help, 
a more reverent and responsible at- 
titude of mind in church and Sun- 
day School. 

All this is very encouraging, but it 
is only a beginning, a little light let 


inte the darkness. The Spirit of Evil 
has not ceased to walk abroad, either 
in city streets or mountain hollows, 
and we must continue to fight the good 
fight, wearing the whole armor of 
God, while strength lasts. 


THE CHANCEL, EASTER, 1922 
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ALASKA’S FLOWERS ARE AMONG THE MOST BEAUTIFUL IN THE WORLD 


EASTER AT SAINT PHILIP’S 
By the Reverend H. P. Corser 


AINT PHILIPS -CHURCH. in 
Wrangell, Alaska, looks upon 
Easter as the most glad day of all the 
year. Christmas, of course, has its 
charm. It is the children’s delight. 
It tells of good things and it inspires 
the whole world that knows about the 
Christ story to act Christian-like for 
at least one day in the year. Easter, 
however, solves the riddle of life and 
tells us what we are here for. It 
therefore gives confidence for that 
real, true gladness which inspires and 
moves men to real, true, good deeds. 
The Easter music always strives to 
be the very best to express the spirit 
of the day. Last year the Easter 
music was led by a lady who was 
familiar with the best ideals in music, 
and the program would have done 
credit to many a large city church. 
This year the aim was to make the 


singing as largely congregational as 
possible, and we succeeded remark- 
ably well. All by their singing felt 
that they were really taking. part, in 
the service of praise. We havea 
vested choir of loyal young people, 
nearly all of whom have grown up in 
the Sunday school. The parents of 
a few of these children were married 
by the missionary. These children 
were baptized by him, and presented 
for confirmation, and today they are 
loyal workers in the church. 

Easter has always been set aside as 
a day for the church to do its share 
in missionary activity. The policy of 
Saint Philip’s has always been to rank 
meeting the missionary apportionment 
as one of the most vital expenses of 
the Church. The drive begins with 
Epiphany and ends with Easter. Every 
year the missionary apportionment 
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KNYGG GLACIER 


has been more than met, and this year 
is no exception. 

The Easter Offering of our Sunday 
School has averaged up for the last 
few years about $1.75 per’ scholar. 
This statement should be taken along 
with the fact that only a very few of 
our boys and girls come from homes 


THE ALTAR OF SAINT PHILIP’S CHURCH 


. do. 


, 


which, even from the _ small-town 
standpoint, can be considered well to 
This means sacrifice and hard 
work on the part of a large number 
of them. 

Easter Monday is usually celebrated 
by a children’s party in the church 
gymnasium. The missionary has al- 
ways believed that good, honest, well- 
directed sport is a true way, a very 
practical way, to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Reverence in 
taking proper part in the Church serv- 
ice is absolutely necessary, but that 
amounts to little unless there is a liv- 
ing according to Christian principles. 
Proper play helps mightily in this. 
There temper and language are con- 
trolled and a love for active, honest, 
clean living is acquired. 

Therefore Saint Philip’s Church 
makes much of its gymnasium. It is 
one of the most used places in town. 
Basketball is the popular game. Con- 
nected with. the gymnasium are clubs 
of boys from all ages up to those who 
are in the high school. The young 
people are most grateful and readily 
respond to any appeals made to them 
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THE BOY SCOUTS WILL BE YOUR GUIDES 


for help in the church work. Three 
of our old Church School scholars are 
now proud of the fact that they are 
teachers in the same school. They 
take part in different plays in the 
gymnasium for the benefit of the 
church. 

After Easter our young people be- 
gin to plan for their various holiday 
outings. There is a Sunday School 
picnic specially for the younger 
scholars. Then there is the choir pic- 
nic. Here a boat is chartered for a 
day and we are off to visit. seme 
beauty spot—and the name of these 
is legion in southeastern Alaska. 

The accompanying cut gives some 
idea of some of the places that we 
have already visited. The great glacier 
is four miles wide. The moraine be- 


PRE 


tween the river and glacier is nearly 
a mile wide. The Knygg glacier is 
not so large; but the surrounding 
scenery is wilder and more majestic. 
It was here that some of our boys who 
are hardened to beautiful scenery ex- 
claimed, “Mr. Corser, this is some 
scenery!” As we plan for our more 
extensive camping trips this winter, 
we do wish that some of the young 
readers of THe Spirit oF Missions 
could join us. If there are any that 
want something more wonderful than 
a tripamong the European Alps, come 
to us and join our party. Our Boy 
Scouts will be your guides. 

We also are putting in our list of 
pictures one of an Alaskan flower 
garden. Some are in the habit of 
thinking that Alaska is a cold, frigid 


SAINT PHILIP’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Mr. Corser thinks he has the finest boys and girls in Alaska in his church 


place and has only glaciers, etc., but 
the facts are that Alaska flowers are 
some of the most beautiful in the 
world. 

A word as to our Indian -work. 
Saint Philip’s Church has its Indian 
service as well as its white service. 
Half the value of the church was 
given by the Indians. We have In- 
dian members that would do credit to 
any church in our country. 


The interior of Saint Philip’s 
Church is a sacred place to most of 
us. Its altar is of Alaska marble. The 
decorative woods are Alaska yellow 
cedar, and every effort is made to 
make the place simple in its decora- 
tions but attractive. The people are 
very grateful for the missionary aid 
that is received and their one ambi- 
tion is to use this for the honor of 
our common Master. 
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SUNSET ON PESU LAKE NEAR CAPE MOUNT 


IN THE LIBERIAN HINTERLAND 
By Mary Wood McKenzie 


OME time ago Miss Ford and I 

took a two-weeks’ trip from the 
House of Bethany at Cape Mount 
into the interior of Liberia. We ex- 
perienced all the thrills of Liberian 
travel, from riding in a hammock to 
crossing rivers in shaky canoes—and 
in one case on a raft. Travel in Li- 
beria at best is difficult and tiresome. 
Much of it is done by water in a little 
gig boat which carries a sail. Often 
the boat is small and crowded and the 
breeze refuses to blow. The boys 
grow tired of rowing and often stop 
and hold a handkerchief in the air to 
see if there is enough wind to put up 
the sail. They are fortunate indeed if 
there is one who can “cail the breeze”. 
At such time he sets up a chant and 
gazes up into the air. Of course, we 
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do not understand what he is saying 
but it is easy to see that he is beseech- 
ing the gods to send a wind. Like the 
prophets of Baal he does not despair, 
but calls louder and taking up the 
ever-useful kerosene tin he beats a 
tattoo, all the while keeping up his 
chant in which the other boys join. 
If his prayer is not answered he cheer- 
fully takes up his oars again, believing 
that the breeze will come. It is said 
that often before the boats start on a 
trip. from Monrovia to neighboring 
towns a professional “caller of the 
breeze” is sought out and paid to give 
them a good passage. 

_ Another superstition peculiar to the 
native*in traveling is the danger of 
pointing with extended forefinger. 
They say in such a case “we will sleep 
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A HOME IN THE LIBERIAN HINTERLAND 


drummers is the story of the brave 
deeds of the dancer. Those who are 
not heroes are told they must stay in 
their places. 

In visiting a native town recently 
we were glad to find two of these pro- 
fessional drummers there. Hearing 
that the chief was an expert dancer— 
and every chief must be able to dance 
—we prevailed upon him to dance for 
us. Such a scene as described above 
_ had been going on for perhaps half an 
hour and he was one of the spectators. 
He locked very imposing as he stood 
there in his long chief’s gown viewing 
the whole. Suddenly he threw him- 
self into the circle and all the young 
men fell back, as a cheer went up 
from the spectators. Soon several of 
the women rushed in and fell on the 
ground at his feet. Inquiring of a 
spectator we learned that they were 
paying homage to their chief. Tittle 
attention was paid to them and the 
dancer went on for an hour or more. 
At this time, at a given signal, the 
young men rushed in and bore the 
chief around the circle on their shoul- 
ders. Waving his sword in the air 


and smiling at his people he made a 
very pleasing picture. As he was put 
down again he stuck his sword into 
the ground at the feet of one of the 
white missionaries, who was told to 
pull it out. As he did so the young 
men rushed in and, much to his sur- 
prise, bore him around the circle amid 
much cheering. Such was the testi- 
mony of their regard for the mission- 
ary who had lived in their midst for 
more than a year. 

This ,\being the climax of the eve- 
ning we asked if it were courteous for 
us to go. We were told that we must 
go first, as we were guests of honor 
and the dance could not stop until we 
did. So the chief was notified and we 
were escorted to our house by the en- 
tire party, the chief leading the way in 
a general dance for all. 

Everywhere we were received cour- 
teously and instead of paying board 
we received gifts of rice, chickens, 
eggs, a sheep and a bullock. The lat- 
ter had to be killed as it was impossi- 
ble to travel with it, but we brought 
the sheep home and awaited the bish- 
op’s arrival to make a feast. 
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ONE OF THE CHOIRS AT LA GRANGE 


“CARRYING ON’’ FOR CHRIST AND THE 
CHURCH 
By the Reverend J. W. Fulford 


HE work this Church is doing 

among the cotton mill operatives 
of the Callaway Mills at LaGrange, 
Georgia, is said to be the largest mill 
work in the American Church. To 
Church folk it stands for our Church’s 
great enterprise among cotton mill 
operatives, while among textile people 
it stands for a successful pioneer in 
Southern welfare work. We consider 
it a great privilege to be associated 
with a work that has thus won its 
way into the consciousness of both 
classes of people. 


Our People 


When the missionary priest really 
loves his people, and I am sure that 
this is always the case, it is very dif- 
ficult for him to describe them with- 
out running somewhat into excess in 
praise of them. Our people are of the 
purest Anglo-Saxon stock. They are 
the descendants of the mountaineer, 
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_vey made along this line. 


about one or two generations removed. 
They are good workers, kindly dis- 
posed and easily led. We do not 
know whether they are increasing or 
decreasing numerically, for there 
seems never to have been any sur- 
It is true 
that the population of our mill com- 
munities is increasing, but we feel 
that it is at the expense of the coun- 
try districts, and that it does not indi- 
cate an increase in the number of our 
people. 

What we do know is that cotton 
mill communities are communities of 
young people. Very few old folks 
are here. The houses and streets teem 
with young life, and while the com- 
munity has many churches the great 
mass of people seem like sheep with- 
out a shepherd. Many of our peo- 
ple have lived their lives out before 
they should even have begun to live 
in the real sense of the word. Mar- 


“Carrying On” for Christ and the Church 


riage is often at a very early age, 
and when the boys and girls should 
be in school and under the care of 
their parents, they themselves are be- 
coming parents with the duties and 
responsibilities of parenthood as little 
understood as children can’ under- 
stand them. This sort of thing car- 
ries a long line of evils in its train. 
Separation and divorces on the one 
hand, and premature old age on the 
other, are natural results of many of 
these early marriages, although there 
are splendid exceptions to this rule, 
if it be a rule. 
ing to this as a common evil among 
our people. Now surely this state of 
affairs calls to the Church for help 
so loudly that she cannot but hear 
and respond in such force as to be 
able to make a decided impression 
upon the individual life of the people. 
A prominent official engaged in the 
development of the mills’ program of 
welfare work tells us that the Church 
has too high ideals ever to succeed 
among cotton mill folk, and that we 
should endeavor to lower our stand- 
-ards to the level of the people. We 
think that it is because standards have 
been lowered to the level of these peo- 
ple that they are religious today with- 
out being moral. A so-called New 
Testament standard of faith has been 
preached with such emphasis upon 
the pains of eternal punishment, but 
without the power to enforce the New 
Testament standard of morals. It is 
probably not the fault of the kind of 
Gospel they have been used to for the 
ministers I have come to know here 
have been mighty fine fellows, though 
limited in their education and outlook 
upon life. It is probably the fault of 
a system that ignores the moral and 
spiritual values of adolescent life. 
Discounting the child as a member of 
the Church, they find no real place 
for him and make little appeal to any 
but those who, having lived a life of 
sin, are bidden to repent. The child 
should grow up in the Church. 


We are simply point-_ 


But aside from that the economic 
view is one which should appeal to 
the Church also. There is perhaps. 
no other field open to the Church 
today where her men and money can 
as easily reach and help so many peo- 
ple as that offered by our Southern 
mill communities. They are easy of 
access and are already grouped. They 
are people of our own kith and kin, 
speaking our own language, and even 
though they are still among the by- 
ways of our civilization, the back ed- 
dies of our social life, we can still 
think in terms of their own needs and 
apply our own standards to their life. 
That form of organized Christianity 
that has made the English-speaking 
peoples the recognized leaders of the 
world has passed them by until now. 
Is it too much to say that what it 
has done for the rest of the English- 
speaking world it will do here? 


Our Work 


Many changes have taken place in 
the work of late years. One who 
knew it a few years ago would not 
recognize it today, and yet we are 
beneficiaries of the old work. We - 
have two splendidly built churches 
about a mile apart, and well equipped. 
Around each church there are two 
mill villages and yet all four villages 
make up but one large mill commu- 
nity. When work began here about 


‘twenty years ago there was only one 


mill with about three or four hundred 
people in the one village. The num- 
ber of mills and people have gradually 
increased until now there are four 
mills with from three to seven thou- 
sand people, depending; of course, 
upon conditions in the industrial 
world. 

Beginning among a few people, the 
Church had developed a large welfare 
work among these workers in the 
mills. 

The ideals behind this work and 
those that have persisted and are 
today behind whatever is of real value 
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in the present community work car- 
ried on by the mills were dreamed and 
projected by the founder, the Rever- 
end H. D. Phillips, D.D., then a young 
deacon in the Church’s ministry. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid upon 
this fact, for without Henry Phillips’ 
dreams and visions and practical grasp 
of affairs, his splendid personality, it 
is almost impossible to imagine the 
present development of community 
agencies under mill control. 

With the passing of the old La 
Grange Settlement two years ago the 
institutions thus developed through 
years of sacrificial service were turned 
over to the mills who after a few 
months abandoned the work entirely. 
The LaGrange Episcopal Mission has 
taken up the work where the Church 
left off and is now carrying on here 
for Christ and the Church. , 


Our Program 


We have a much more simple and 
less expensive program of Church 
work and yet one that is far reaching 
in its influence in the community. 
Our one ambition is to introduce the 


DELEGATES FROM LA GRANGE TO THE COUNCIL 


Bible and the Prayer Book, Christ and 
His Church, into the life of every boy 
and girl, man and woman, in the com- 
munity. Our program calls for a 
daily service of Christian Nurture in 
kindergarten and group work among 
men and women, and boys and girls, 
and in house-to-house visiting. 

The personnel of our work include 
the vicar and his good wife, and two 
paid workers. The most recent ar- 
rangement has been to give the kinder- 
garten and the work among the 
women and girls to a woman worker 
and the work among the men and 
boys to a young man worker. This 
has turned out very well and we have 
been able to organize our entire work 
into these two departments. Among 
the women and girls we have a 
Woman’s Auxiliary of two branches, 
and a woman’s guild of two branches 
and a Girls’ Friendly Society, together 
with a daily kindergarten. Among 
the men and boys we have a Chapter 
of the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew 
with two branches, a Junior Chapter 
and two boys’ clubs. These two de- 
partments reach about three hundred 
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PLAYTIME IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


people each week. . The men, the boys 
and the girls meet every week, while 
the women meet every other week, 
giving us from six to seven of these 
group meetings every week. All of 
these groups do personal work and re- 
port upon this work at every meeting. 
In this way we are influencing a large 
number of people each week and this 
number is increasing from week to 
week. Many of the groups report 
from one to three thousand visits a 
month. These groups meet in joint 
sessions monthly with a get-together 
spirit, thus uniting our people in 
Christian fellowship by becoming 
more acquainted with one another. 
The two congregations also meet 
jointly every first Sunday evening at 
one or the other of the Churches, 
when reports of all the work of 
groups and workers are read to the 
people. At these services it is possible 
for us to have a combined vested choir 
of from thirty to forty voices leading 
the congregation in the singing of the 
great hymns of the Church. Usually 
we have a special preacher at these 
services and altogether they are inspir- 
ing to us all. 

Our regular Sunday services con- 
sist of two services each of Morning 
and Evening Prayer, with two regu- 


lar Sunday Celebrations of the Holy 
Communion a month and two Church 
Schools, with an afternoon once a 
month at an outside mission. We have 
frequent cottage meetings during the 
week, where we preach and give con- 
firmation lectures. 

This sketch of our work would be 
incomplete without a summary of the 
results of our program for the past 
two years when the mission succeeded 
the settlement. The large corps of 
workers of the settlement gave place 
to the vicar and his good wife and two 
paid workers. There’ were then 
thirty-three communicants. These 
have grown to ninety-three today, 
with quite a large class of candidates 
awaiting the bishop’s next visitation. 
Our last report for the year ending 
June 30, 1922, showed that we had 
ministered in some thirty different 
ways on about ten thousand different 
occasions to nearly fifty thousand 
people. 

The mission’s slogan, “Five Hun- 
dred Communicants in Five Years, 
God Willing, and Self Supporting,” is 
kept well to the front. At times we 
see promise of the fulfillment of: this 
dream. God grant that we may real- 
ize it! We can hear the whole Church 
echo, Amen! 
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“THEY LOOK VERY NEAT IN THEIR UNIFORMS OF BLUE SERGE” 


SAINT AGNES’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
By Hallie R. Williams 


AINT Agnes’s School in Kyoto is 
one of the old mission schools of 
Japan, having been opened by Bishop 
Williams in 1875. Standing strongly 
for Christian teaching and living, it 
has been an influence for good 
throughout these almost fifty years. 
In 1915, seven years ago, Bishop 
Tucker appointed the Reverend Mr. 
Hayakawa to be the principal of the 
school.. This was indeed a wise selec- 
tion. Mr. Hayakawa is one of the 
most earnest among the splendid body 
of Japanese clergy, .a leader in the 
educational work in the city, and is 
untiring in his efforts for the good of 
the school. He is a member of the 
Board of Education, chairman of the 
committee of Buddhist and Christian 
educators appointed to report on “re- 
ligion in the home”, and just now has 
been elected supervising principal of 
the summer school for primary grade 


children, a new venture the city is 
undertaking. Under such leadership 
Saint Agnes’s has grown by leaps and 
bounds, and what was in 1915 a small 
Girls’ High School of 126, has become 
in 1922 a school of 300 in the high 
school and 150 in a college depart- 
ment. 

The one hundred girls in the board- 
ing school come mostly from the 
neighboring country districts, where 
there are no high schools; some come 
from more distant cities. These latter 
are usually daughters of loyal alumnae 
who wish their girls to have the same 
advantages they have had. Stuart 
Hall, the memorial to Miss Sally Stu- 
art of Virginia, is an ideal home for 
the dormitory pupils. It is a purely 
Japanese building and is so well ar- 
ranged and so good architecturally 
that government school officials and 
many athers have come to see and to 
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ETIQUETTE BUILDING GIVEN BY THE ALUMNAE 


copy it. Here the splendid house- 
mother, Miss Matsuyama, and her as- 
sistant, make a real home for their 
one hundred children. According to 
the size of the room, two, four, or five 
girls live together and make the pretty, 
simple room of mattinged floor and 
paper doors cozy with bright cushions 
for chairs and twelve-inch high, broad 
stools for tables. 

In the afternoons the girls fill the 
playroom with fun, competing in ping- 
pong or their beloved battledore and 
shuttlecock. The reading room is a 
cozy spot for the book lovers and 
there is always the inevitable tea to be 
had in the dining room. From seven 
to nine is study hour and at nine they 
assemble as a family for prayers, and 
at ten lights are out. 

The housemother is a graduate of 
the English Church Training School 
for Biblewomen, and is an_ ideal 
woman for the guiding of young girls. 
She is charming in appearance and ac- 
complished in Japanese arts. And she 
has the zeal and “thirst for souls” of 
one of the early saints. Her sitting 
room is a confessional and sanctuary. 


Day pupils and boarders alike come to 
pour out their sorrows and ask for . 
strength against sin, and they all go 
away comforted. The number of un- 
happy homes in Japan is depressing. 
There are dozens of girls in our dor- 
mitory who beg to be kept there dur- 
ing the summer vacation. They don’t 
want to go home. With some, the 
father has gone off to live with some 
other woman, leaving the mother hys- 
terical and distressed. With another, 
the father has brought another woman 
to live in the house, to cause confusion 
and trouble. There is neither love nor 
sympathy. And is there any age when 
a girl needs understanding sympathy 
so much as in her teens? And these 
girls, knowing that they, too, must very 
soon marry and make a home, natu- 
rally ask themselves, “Is it going to 
be like this for me too! °” And crying, 
“No, it can’t be,” they come seeking 
the Source of Love and Strength, and 
finding Him, they look forward to the 
future with happiness and confidence. 
In arrangement of buildings, equip- 
ment, general management, in aims 
and ideals, the school is very similar 
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to any Church boarding and day 
“school for girls in America. The stu- 
dents enter from the government pri- 
mary schools and follow a high school 
course of four years, comprising Jap- 
anese literature, history, mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, physiology, Eng- 
lish as a foreign language, and domes- 
tic science. There are special lessons 
in piano, organ, etiquette, flower ar- 
rangement, tea ceremony, and O 
koto. In the two-year college depart- 
ment, four special courses are offered : 
Kindergarten Training, Typewriting 
and Stenography, Fnglish, and Do- 
mestic Science. 

The daily session is from 8:30 to 3. 
All the boarding school girls, and 
many of the day students, attend daily 
Morning Prayer in Holy Trinity 
Church, which stands in the corner-of 
the school grounds. At eight-thirty 
the whole school gathers in the assem- 
bly hall for a short address from Mr. 
Hayakawa and to hear any special 
notices for the day. They all look very 
neat in their uniform of blue serge 


LIVE INTEREST 


middy dresses, and there are just as 
many different types both in appear- 
ance and character as you would find 
in a similar group of four hundred 
and fifty girls in America. As to the 
dress, you would certainly think their 
bright kimonos prettier and more 
graceful. But on the playground you 
would quickly appreciate the freedom 
of movement that the western-style 
dress affords. 

Athletics is a live interest. The ten- 
nis courts and ping-pong tables are 
never deserted. The little girls crowd 
the swings. Folk dancing is very pop- 
ular. Twice a year the whole school 
goes on an all-day picnic to some his- 
toric and beautiful spot. 

The result of the physical training 
of the girls of this generation is very 
easily recognized when you see the 
present-day mother and daughter 
walking together. The mother is 
pigeon-toed, hollow-chested, and goes 
with drooping head. The daughter is 
straight-limbed, broad-shouldered and 
erect. 
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Athletic meets with other girls’ 
schools in the city cause intense ex- 
citement. We have held the city cham- 
pionship in ping-pong for more than 
a year. This spring the government 
schools arranged a meet for a Sunday 
afternoon, and asked our team to en- 
ter. The matter was taken up in 
teachers’ meeting and it was unani- 


mously voted that we would not take. 


part in Sunday athletics. Our athletic 
director put the matter before the 
committee and to the delight of our 
whole school they agreed to arrange 
the match for Saturday. Since then 
all the meets have been held on week- 
day afternoons. “A little leaven 
leavens the whole loaf.” 

Four times a year the whole school 
assembles and enjoys for almost the 
whole day a program of Japanese and 
English plays, piano and. organ solos, 
readings and so forth. At Christmas 
and graduation time these assemblies 


are gala occasions and preparations — 


cause much busy excitement for both 
teachers and pupils. 

In all these things Saint Agnes’s is 
about like all the other girls’ schools in 
Japan. But the thing that makes it 
different is the strong Christian influ- 
ence which permeates the life of the 
whole school. Morning prayer in the 
chapel every morning gives an oppor- 
tunity to the Christian girls to pray 
and worship, and to those who are 
hearing about Christ for the first time 
the opportunity to learn the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity. The 
five-minute talks on the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, or the Parables are 
most helpful. The church is filled 
every morning. On Friday afternoons 
Bible classes are held for every class 
division and a graded course is fol- 
lowed. In the college department 
there is a special course in Sunday 
School teaching. Classes in prepara- 
tion for baptism and confirmation are 
held throughout the year, and groups 
of ten, fifteen or twenty are baptized 
on Christmas Day and at Easter time. 


On Sundays the older Christian girls 
go out to teach’in the various Sunday 
Schools of the city. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society has a 
large membership and is most effec- 
tive in bringing-together the Christian 
students. ‘Besides its usual activities 
its members interest themselves in 
giving others the opportunity to hear 
of the Christ. Once during each of 
the three school terms they send out 
invitations in the form of handbills to 
all the other girls in the other high 
schools in the city, inviting them to 
attend a song service and to hear ad- 
dresses on Christianity at Holy Trin- 
ity Church on Sunday afternoon. At 
the last meeting of this kind the 
church was packed, the girls stood in 
the churchyard,—to hear addresses on 
“The Living Christ” and “Salvation.” 
Mr. Takamatsu, rector of Saint 
Mary’s Church, and Miss Utako Ha- 
yashi were the speakers, and they 
talked for two hours, but every face 
was tense with interest, tears filled 


-many eyes, and when it was over, 


hundreds of girls went back to their 
schools with hearts filled with a new 
joy, and with gratitude to that band of 
Christian girls at Saint Agnes’s. 
Meeting the growing demand for 
higher education for women, four 
years ago we opened a college de- 
partment, offering courses in Eng- 
lish, Business, and Domestic Science. 
Nothing in Japan is changing more 
rapidly than the status of its women. 
The men of the country are eager for 
their wives and daughters to take 
their places beside, not behind them. 
Girls are marrying now at twenty-two 
and three instead of at sixteen and 
seventeen, as they were doing a few 
years ago. Of this year’s thirty-eight 
High School graduates, twenty-nine 
are taking advanced courses in our 
college department and elsewhere. 
Two-thirds of our college students 
are graduates of the city government 
high schools. Those who enter the 
domestic science course are preparing 
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for marriage, and many of them give 
as their reason for coming that they 
want to learn about Christianity. 
“Happy home” has become a Japanese 
phrase, and in the minds of most peo- 
ple is synonymous with Christian 
home. Is there any better work a 
Christian school can do than to teach 
girls the way to make a happy Chris- 
tian home? The girls in the business 
course are nearly all from thrifty 
homes where every one is helping to 
keep the home going. They are to do 
their part as soon as they can. , Most 
of our graduates get positions in for- 
eign firms or big Japanese companies, 
needing English typewriting, and they 
get very high salaries, as salaries for 
women in Japan go. The students in 
the English department are anxious to 
come in contact with the American 
teachers and learn, along with the for- 
eign language, foreign ways. 

The kindergarten training depart- 
ment was opened for the first time in 
1921 with six students. This year, 
the second, the limit of fifteen new 
students to be accepted was reached 
long before the new school year be- 


gan. In the spring we were asked to 
give a special course in kindergarten 
games, and a large number of govern- 
ment school teachers attended. The 
practice school is composed of a group 
of thirty delightful babies who thor- 
oughly enjoy their bright sunny room 
in the kindergarten building. Since 
this is a teacher-training course, spe- 
cial emphasis is laid on the teaching 
of Sunday School methods and the 
Bible. One of the brightest students 
is the daughter of a Buddhist priest, 
and she is doing excellent practice 
work in one of our kindergartens. 

To summarize in a few words, we 
can say that Saint Agnes’s School is a 
wide-awake, growing institution, gen- 
erally considered one of the best of 
the nine High Schools for girls in the 
city. It stands firmly and unquestion- 
ably for Christian teaching. It is a 
leader in athletics. Its college depart- 
ment is meeting the demand for higher 
education for women. It is preparing 
girls to establish Christian homes, to 
become Christian teachers and to take 
Christian principles and conduct intu 
the business world. 
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LAYING A CORNERSTONE IN CUBA 
By the Reverend A. I. Proseus 


IKE many of the European cities 

of today, the cities and towns of 
Cuba are shrouded in the romantic 
vesture of the past. A stranger may 
stand and gaze out over the myriads 
of tiled and thatched roofs and live 
again in the days of the Spanish occu- 
pation: he can hear the tramp of the 
feet of the Spanish soldiery, or the 
mournful notes of music attendant 


upon some solemn religious proces-_ 


sion, or, if it appeals more highly to 
his sentimentalism, he might picture 
numerous young gallants standing be- 
neath the low-hung balconies, seeking 
to enchant some fair one behind the 
closed shutters of the windows above 
with the soft notes of some love song, 
sung to the accompaniment of the al- 
luring guitar. 
._ But now and then this dreamer of 
the past has his fantastic vision rudely 
dispelled. Modern buildings, modern 
pavements, modern improvements, 
-show that the Cuba of today is not 
the same as yesterday. It may be true 
that many of her natives still live in 
the atmosphere of the past, but never- 
theless they are grasping eagerly the 
developments of civilization. They are 
unable to embrace all such at once for 
they are still slaves to the Spanish 
trait of procrastination ; but it is also 
true that a gradual progress is more 
stable. 

In the midst of such an advance as 
this the hour of the Church has come. 
Is she to be instrumental in leadership 
for such development, or must she fol- 
low in its wake and reap such har- 
vest as may be left after attendant ma- 
terialism and skepticism have done 
their worst? Religious thought in the 
island has come face to face with a 
crisis. Men want a freedom of re- 
ligion: they seek to be free from su- 
perstition and the chains of religious 


greed and graft. It is the natural 
product of such a progress. Our 
Church has risen and met such an 
emergency ; her influence is slowly but 
surely demonstrating itself. 

On the fifteenth of November, 1922, 
in the city of Santiago, the corner- 
stone for a new church was laid by 
Bishop Hulse. Such events as this are 
unmistakable signs of an advance and 
in this case it is due to the efficient 
and untiring efforts of our missionary, 
the Reverend J. B. Mancebo. 

To the average Churchman in the 
United States the laying of a corner- 
stone is a novel and impressive cere- 
mony, but to witness such a rite in a 
country like Cuba makes it vastly 
more so. 

The new church is located about a 
mile due south from the central plaza 
of the city, in the heart of a colony 
of Cubans and Jamaicans. Shortly 
before the hour of service, three p. m., 
the clergy assembled in a small house, 
opposite the site of the new building, 
which was to serve as a vesting room. 
The streets for two blocks leading up 
to the church were lined and deco- 
rated with palm branches, presenting 
a gorgeous display as one rode along 
between the two lines of low-roofed 
houses. 

One could imagine how impressive 
this little church would be when com- 
pleted; set upon a prominence from 
which one can view nearly half of the 
city of Santiago, its tower will be seen 
from every direction. It will stand 
like a sentinel, casting its shadow upon 
the surrounding buildings, a silent but 
forceful reminder of spiritual duty to 
the hundreds of passers-by in the two 
narrow streets that intersect at its 
foot. 

On this particular day in these 
streets were some thousand or more 
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people, mostly Cubans and Jamaicans, 
crowded about the foundations of the 
church, and within the nave-to-be 
were many more. It should be stated 
here that the church is but one unit 
in the proposed plan of church, school 
and rectory. These will be connected 
the one with the other and the founda- 
tions for the entire plant have been 
laid. 

Presently the band, hidden away in 
some secluded spot across the street, 
struck the opening notes of a march 
and the processional began. Band mu- 
sic in Cuba is vastly different from 
that in America, but for some reason 
—perhaps because of its strangeness 
or a peculiar rhythm that accompanies 
it—the listener is soon caught in its 
charm and it becomes pleasant and 
soothing, no matter how harsh it may 
have seemed at first. A more pic- 
turesque procession can hardly be im- 

-agined. The crucifer, a black Jamai- 
can lad of fourteen or fifteen, in cas- 
sock and cotta, led the way, carrying 
a - home-made, gilded, processional 
cross. Behind him came the children 
of the Church School carrying their 
multi-colored banners of the Church 
and Sunday School: though small 
these banners had been constructed of 
most brilliant-hued silks and were by 
no means out of harmony with the 
surroundings or occasion. More proud 
children can hardly be fancied than 
those who followed the scarlet, the 
blue, the pink, the purple, or the green 
banners, and each child was in his or 
her proper place. There must have 
been a hundred or more of these chil- 
dren, some spoke English, some Span- 
ish, but they seemed to understand 
each other readily enough. 


Following the school was the choir’ 


fully vested. This was composed 
mostly of men and boys who knew the 
value of volume despite the lack of 
training by a choir leader. Then came 
the architect and the contractor, both 
Cuban citizens, who displayed almost 
as much enthusiasm as the children. 


The clergy in vestments brought up 
the rear. 

The procession crossed the street 
and ascended the steps to the founda- 
tions of the building. Then, in accord- 
ance with some ancient custom, the 
column proceeded around the founda- 
tions of all the buildings until they 
came to the place where the stone was 
to be laid. Here a temporary lectern 
had been erected and a canopy, a piece 
of canvas, had been stretched. Those 
who know the terrific heat of a trop- 
ical sun at three p. m. will appreciate 
the necessity of this latter. A hymn 

’ was announced and sung in Spanish. 
The accompaniment was played upon 
a little portable organ which the rector 
uses in several outlying missions. Aft- 
er the choir had nicely started the 
hymn many in the crowd outside took 
it. up: sometimes they kept with the 
tune, sometimes they didn’t; it makes 
little difference to the Cuban, who 
sings merely for the love of singing. 
After the hymn prayers were offered 
in English and the bishop made the 
formal declaration of the purpose of 
assembling. The Scripture Lesson, I 
Cor. 3, was then read and another 
hymn announced. 

As the last verse of the hymn was 
being sung, the bishop and his clergy, 
consisting of two priests and a dea- 
con, were obliged to force their way to 
the little space allotted for the laying 
of the stone, but which was now much 
smaller, owing to the increasing 
crowds. Here prayers were offered 
again and responses made. As _ the 
moment drew near the crowd seemed 
to consider itself licensed to talk, and 
the dull monotone heard at first soon 
became such an uproar that words 
were hardly audible to the speaker 
himself. At first the city police, in 
their French-gray uniforms, kept a re- 
spectful silence amongst the assem- 
blage, but now they too were over- 
come with curiosity. 

The hollow. stone was now turned 
upward and the tin container inserted. 
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After the Articles of Association had 
been read and signed by the clergy 
present they were placed in this recep- 
tacle. There were also daily papers 
of Santiago, a Prayer Book, a Bible, 
and a piece of money put in this cor- 
nerstone which will probably never be 
opened. for many years. The cover 
was then put in place, the little block 
which was to fill up the opening was 
surrounded with mortar and adjusted 
in its proper place. The cornerstone 
was now ready for laying. 

Two workmen assisted in placing 
the stone in position. With an unused 
trowel the bishop struck the stone 
three times and pronounced the Tri- 
une formula, then mortar was spread 
and the cornerstone was laid. We 
Americans have little conception what 
a moment that was for those Cubans 
and Jamaicans, an integral part of the 
flock of Christ. To them the Church 
had sealed her trust and testified to 
an intention to prove faithful in her 
guardianship over these children born 
into the family of God. Their cup of 


joy and blessing was full and happi- 
ness was written on every face. 

The formalities over, a hymn was 
sung and the bishop gave an address 
very appropriate to the occasion. Then 
came the recessional and the solemni- 
ties were ended. The church was 


-turned over to the contractor to com- 


plete and next March, at the time of 
the episcopal visitation, will no doubt 
be held the service of consecration. _ 

It is such events as this that awaken 
in Americans the consciousness of Cu- 
ba’s possibilities. Under the leader- 
ship of her present bishop, in view of 
the love and respect which are ten- 
dered him, not only by the communi- 
cants of the Church but by hundreds 
outside her fold, there is reason to 
believe that, through labor and prayer, 
the Kingdom of Christ will come into 
its own, and soon surpass the fond- 
est dreams of the fondest dreamer. 
But they must be dreams of the fu- 
ture and not of the past and to make 
these dreams come true we must have 
men. God grant we have them soon! 
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HONOLULU NOTES 
By Bishop LaMothe 


OLANTI School is in better condi- 

tion than for many years. Our 
lay principal, Mr. Robert R. Spencer, 
is doing fine work. The school has a 
larger enrollment than ever before in 
its history, about 350 day boys and 
thirty-five boarders, the latter number 
being the limit of capacity. I am glad 
to say, too, that the teaching staff is 
a better one than we have had for 
some time. Our principal trouble in 
this respect is that changes are so fre- 
quent. The salaries paid are far be- 
low the average and it is hard to hold 
good teachers. 

In 1922, we were able to build two 
new classroom units of our new 
scheme. These provide eight excellent 
and up-to-date classrooms, each room 
accommodating from thirty-five to 
forty pupils. This has been done 
through gifts from many sources, 
about $5,000 of the amount being 
given here. The buildings and equip- 
ment cost about $16,000, of this 
amount I had to borrow $4,000. I 
must have this year $10,000 at least 
with which to build a new science 
classroom and lavatory; the old ones 
are merely shacks and have been con- 
demned. This work must be done 
this summer. 

Saint Andrew's Priory School for 
Girls, Honolulu, has about all the 
scholars it can accommodate, and un- 
der the direction of Sister Olivia 
Mary is doing a very fine work. We 
have an excellent corps of teachers, 
though some changes are likely to oc- 
cur at the end of the session. 

Our school, for Japanese boys, 
Honolulu, under the direction of Mrs. 
Delia Bussell, is in good shape and 
doing good work, but housed in a 
forlorn old building to which nothing 
can be done. 


I have just come back from attend- 
ing the daily morning service in the 
Cathedral, which all the scholars of 
the three schools attend. It is one of 
the most remarkable and impressive 
sights I have ever seen—the Cathedral 
filled to the doors with boys and girls 
who are, I think, as reverent and re- 
sponsive as any congregation I have 
ever seen. 

There are also language and day 
schools conducted at Saint Mary’s, 
Saint Elizabeth’s Chinese and Saint 
Luke’s Korean missions, Honolulu, 
well attended and doing fine work. 
Especially is this true at Saint Mary’s, 
where we have an extremely mixed 
racial situation. The Misses Van 
Deerlin have a large primary and day 
school and an excellently attended 
Sunday School. The work is largely 
among children. Miss Sara Chung is 
another of the workers at Saint 
Mary’s, who, like the Van Deerlins, 
is devoted to the little mission. 

Under the name of Saint Luke’s, 
Honolulu, we have a very good 
Korean congregation using Saint Eliz- 
abeth’s church at such time as it is 
not needed by its own congregation. 
The arrangement is not satisfactory. 
It is most necessary that we should 
have a church for the Koreans to 


cost $10,000. 


OUR LETTER BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Feld 


We have published so many sad stories 
of the suffering among the natives in 
Alaska through the~shortage of fish, that 
the following letter from Deaconess 
Thayer of Allakaket is very cheering: 


KNOWING how anxious you may 

be feeling about the fish situation, 
I am writing this to let you know that 
the natives of this section are well 
provided for this year. It is quite 
true that there is very little salmon 
here, but an ample supply of white 
fish. I have found the Eskimos bet- 
ter fishers than the Indians. The Es- 
kimos spent the summer well up the 
Alatna River and worked quite hard 
at fishing. All have sufficient for 
themselves and quite a quantity which 
they are offering to the Indians. Some 
few of our Indians camped on Old- 
man Creek and caught a sufficient sup- 
ply for their own needs. Most of the 
Indians, however, spent their summer 
catching muskrats, because the traders 
were offering a good price for the 
skins. These natives, therefore, have 
’ sufficient money to buy food this win- 
ter. Muskrats are still quite plenti- 
ful and their meat makes fine dog 
food. None of these natives are in 
want for anything. They are all quite 
well and happy. 


% oe % 


_A recruit who went out to the missionary 
district of Hankow last summer records 
some first impressions in these words: 


HE Orient! Do you remember 

your first glimpse of it? Ah, if 
only I could describe the first emotion 
—sensation! So much is rather aw- 
ful—so much breaks the heart and all 
too often that is the impression one 
carries away. But there is so much 
more that we know, the fascination, 
the charm, the possibilities—things 
that can hardly be put into words, and 


yet are more real than the words 
which cannot describe them. I love 
the Orient; I love its peoples, its 
charm, its fascination, its possibilities. 
And if I would let it, it could break 
my heart. And I have learned anew 
the value of Christianity—the need of 
a Saviour of men, and the Holy 
Ghost the Quickener, the Lord and 
the ‘Life giver! 

Never before could I have known 
what it is to live in a Christian land— 
but I do now! 

I am deeply in love with China al- 
ready. I am more than charmed with 
these people with whom I must live 
and work. J would not be anywhere 
else for anything, but that doesn’t 
mean I’m not homesick. 

Do you remember telling me how 
hard Chinese was? Well, I know 
now! How well I know you may 
judge when I tell: you I spend five 
hours a day trying to get it not only 
into my head, but onto my tongue. 
And it is hard. Of that there is no 
doubt. But it’s fascinating, and not 
impossible, and doubtless it helps build 
character as well as intellect. 


* + % 


The Reverend F. W. Goodman has re- 
signed from the staff of Trinity Church, 
New York, for a year in order to respond 
to Bishop Rowe’s call for a man to care for 
our mission at Point Hope, Alaska, during 
the absence of the Reverend W. A. Thomas 
on furlough. Some years ago, Mr. Good- 
man cared for the mission during the ab- 
sence of the late Reverend A. R. Hoare. 
Writing on August 25th, Mr. Goodman says: 


6) N the-evening of Thursday, August 

10th, in wind and rain, I made my 
first landing at Point Hope. Going 
ashore I received a cheering welcome 
and the natives expressed their happi: 
ness that I had come back to be with 
them once again. Everything seemed 
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to be in excellent shape. I found 
that my supplies and the coal had 
been landed the week before by the 
Schooner Holmes which had left Se- 
attle May 20th. It was a great relief 
to see the supplies safely housed. 

I returned to the cutter the same 
evening to resume the journey to Point 
Barrow, seizing this opportunity of 
transportation for visiting the out- 
stations of the Point Hope Mission 
along the coast. Mr. Thomas having 
taken our dogs out and left them with 
Mr. Tatum at Nenana leaves the Mis- 
sion without its usual means of trans- 
portation. To hire dogs and native 
help would involve considerable ex- 
pense later on. The opportunity of 
making the trip by the cutter was the 
most economical plan so I accepted it. 

At Wainwright I found that one of 
our natives was in a bad condition 
physically with pleurisy and early pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Through the 
kindness and courtesy of the captain 
and the ship’s doctor we were able to 
take her to Point Barrow and place 
her in the hospital there. 

The season is ‘unusually late and it 
took ten days to make the voyage from 
Point Hope to Point Barrow, owing 
to the great ice-floes which we encoun- 
tered the day after we left Point 
Hope. For nine days we bucked these 
floes but at last an open channel was 
found and we slipped into Point Bar- 
row. The shore-ice had not gone out 
so the ship tied up to it and made a 
landing, but it was at least six miles 
away from the beach and a great mass 
of hummocky ice lay between. The 
mail was carried on the backs of the 
natives. : 

It has been a long journey owing to 
the delays in waiting for the very lim- 
ited transportation which this coast 
now affords. But such delays have 
been inevitable and no forethought 
could prevent them. The native store 
at Point. Hope is without flour and 
sugar but I am hoping to make ar- 
rangements so that these people will 


_not be destitute of these necessaries 


this winter. I have been kept in 
splendid health and am feeling fit in 
every way for a year of service here. 
Everywhere I go I find Mr. Thomas 
spoken of in the highest terms. 

%* * % 

Miss M. C. Gordon, who, with Miss Mary 
McKenzie and Miss Doris Burgess, joined 
the Liberian Mission early in 1922, writes 
as follows: 

E have had rather a bad begin- 

ning, but I am hoping our trou- 
bles are all over now, and that the 
African fever will leave us all alone. 
I suppose this had been a bad season 
for it, for we have all had our turn, 
and I have just gotten over my sixth 
attack. 

I have made another very interest- 
ing visit in the country, and held dis- 
pensary four days at Johndoo, a Mo- 
hammedan village, treating fifty or 
more people. On my way back I was 
unfortunate enough to be bitten by 
mango flies. Forgetting to watch my 
step, I walked into a bunch of driver 
ants, which made me dance for about 
fifteen minutes. Then I stopped in 
Bendoo, only to have a large green 
snake drop down out of a tree on to 
my helmet. It is all very interesting 
and exciting at times, but it is also 
lots of fun, and I enjoy it very much. 

Our Sundays are very busy—Sun- 
day School, church, missionary serv- 
ice in the native towns near by, then 
the afternoon services at Saint John’s. 
Our dispensary work is growing, and 
we do need a doctor. It is no fun to 
have to set broken bones and pull 
teeth when you do not know much 
about it. So please try to get us one 
soon—one who has a sense of humor 
and who will not expect too much 
from the people. ; 

* & % 
COMPLETE file of THE Spirit 
oF Missions for 1920 and 1921 
may be obtained for the asking from 
Miss Anna S. Bunnell, 21 Elmwood 
Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE beautiful photograph, showing 

Easter lilies in Japan, from 
which our cover was made, came to 
us through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Charles A. Pancoast of Philadelphia. 
It was taken by Mr. Pancoast during 
one of his trips to the Orient. 

% 

ON Sunday, 

South Dakota will keep the anni- 
versary of the day, fifty years ago, 
when Bishop Hare first set foot in 
Yankton as Bishop of Niobrara. The 
committee in charge hopes to make 
the celebration a fitting one. Bishop 
Gailor will preach the anniversary 
sermon. Bishop Burleson has prom- 
ised to write an account of the day 
for THE Sprrit oF MISSIONS. 
It has been decided that a perma- 
nent memorial shall be established in 
the form of a fund for educating 
worthy girls in All Saints’ School, 
Sioux Falls. This is the only insti- 
tution founded by Bishop Hare for 
the benefit of the whole district and 
while he lived no deserving girl was 
turned away, but the increased cost 
of living makes the endowment he 
raised altogether inadequate. This 
thankoffering for the life and work of 
Bishop Hare will be named the Mary 
Amory Hare Fund, after the young 
wife who was early taken from him 
but whose memory was his constant 
inspiration. Those who would like to 
share in this memorial should write 
to Bishop Burleson, or to the com- 
mittee in charge, at All Saints’ School, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

% 
Vy bit the cordial help of Bishops 
Horner and Penick, the Brother- 

hood of Saint Andrew is completing 
plans for a. Vacation Camp Confer- 
ence for older boys among the beau- 
tiful Blue Ridge mountains in West- 
ern North Carolina. It will be named 
Camp Finney, in honor of the vice- 


April twenty-ninth, 


chancellor of the University of the 
South, who is also a vice-president of 
the Brotherhood and was for many 
years field secretary for the Fourth 
Province. 

The six other vacation camp con- 
ferences under the auspices of the 
national Brotherhood this season will 
be: Camp Houghteling, near Rich- 
field, Wis., July 2-July 14. Camp 
Bonsall, near Philadelphia, Pa., July 
2-July 14. Camp Carleton, on Lake 
Erie, near Buffalo, N. Y., June 25- 
July 7. Camp Tuttle, in the Missouri 
Ozarks, July 2-July 14. Camp John 
Wood, on the Long Island Coast, 
July 23-August 4. Camp Kirchhoffer, 
Southern California, July 23-August 4. 


% 
DF JOHN JAMES McCOOK, 
professor of modern languages 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has resigned his post, to take 
effect this June, at which time Trinity 
will celebrate her centennial. The oc- 
casion will also be ‘the fortieth year 
during which Dr. McCook has occu- 
pied the chair of modern languages, 
and the sixtieth since his class grad- 
uated. Dr. McCook, who has just 
passed his eightieth birthday, is_ the 
father-in-law of Bishop L. H. Roots. 
2 ' 


EACONESS “(GipR Rao 

STERNE, who is faithfully hold- 
ing. the fort at Tanana in the very 
center of Alaska, sends $64 as a 
Christmas offering from the Indians 
of the Church of Our Saviour and 
the white Sunday School at Saint 
James’s. She says: “There were 108 
Indians at church for the Christmas 
service, and we had a very happy week 
here at Christmas, the Indians all 
keeping the season in a sober, Chris- 
tian way. Their offering was not as 
large as sometimes with fewer num- 
bers, but they gave it freely and they 
really have not much to give.” 
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News and Notes 


W HEN the Reverend Elwood L.- 


Haines of Liberia heard that 
there would be no increase of appro- 
priation for Bendu School for the 
year 1923 he found himself in an 
embarrassing situation. There were 
fifty-six boys in the school and the 
present appropriation only provides 
for twenty-five. Mr. Haines had re- 
ceived a special gift that enabled him 
to provide for one boy and he per- 
sonally assumed the responsibility for 
ten more at $25 a year each. He then 
called the native chiefs together and 
explained the situation to them, where- 
upon they agreed to provide for seven. 
The remaining thirteen had to be sent 
away. 

% 

WO years ago a Pittsburgh lay- 

man gave $5,000 for the begin- 
ning of medical work at Zangzok, 
China. A small hospital was built and 
Dr.» Walter Pott, son of the president 
of Saint John’s University, was put 
in charge. The outlook is very en- 
couraging. The income is from six 
hundred to seven hundred dollars a 
month, mostly outcalls from well-to- 
do people, which makes possible the 
relief of much suffering among the 
poor. The Pittsburgh layman did a 
lot of good with his money. 

Sa 

ig often happens that those who are 

interested in the work of an indi- 
vidual. missionary are anxious to ex- 
press their appreciation by some gift 
which will help in the furtherance of 
the Church’s Mission. An_ excellent 
method of doing this is to raise a 
modest fund for the purchase of 
books. This has been done in the 
case of one of the newer members of 
the mission staff. Some members of 
his family have raised a fund of $100 
as a memorial to his father to be used 
in providing him with adequate and 
up-to-date text-books to help him in 
his work. This is a plan which we 
would commend to others who have 
friends in the mission field. 


W HEN work was begun on the 

erection of the new buildings of 
Saint Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, it was 
necessary, because of lack of funds, 
to omit the infirmary. One generous 
friend in the United States had given 
$3,000 for the purpose, but that was 
insufficient for it would produce only 
4,000 taels while 12,000 were needed. 
Bishop Graves and the Saint Mary 
staff, realizing the necessity of caring 
for illness and guarding against epi- 
demic, set their wits to work to find 
a way to build the infirmary. First, 
as so often has to be done, unfortu- 
nately, with mission buildings, the 
plans were revised and reduced some- 
what in size. Then, Saint Mary’s 
current account was scrutinized with 
the utmost care. It was finally de- 
cided that it would be safe to proceed, 
relying for the 7,700 taels needed upon 
money earned by Saint Mary’s in its 
tuition account. So the infirmary is 
going to be built. It will stand as a 
monument to the timeliness of the gift 
of that American friend, and to the 
esteem in which Saint Mary’s is held 
by the Chinese as evidenced by the 
fact that from its earnings it could 
contribute practically two-thirds of 
the amount required. 

Saint Mary’s has a school nurse 
in the person of Miss Rhea G. 
Pumphrey. She will be at home on 
furlough shortly and no doubt will be 
glad to tell friends in this country of 
the importance of the work. 

% 

[N Hanchuan, a thriving Chinese city 

several hours from Hankow, we 
have no American missionaries but 
there is a Chinese rector, a graduate 
of Boone, with a courageous and re- 
sourceful Chinese vestry. They have 
developed a fine school for boys, with 
high standards and good teachers, but 
with almost hopeless equipment. New 
equipment for this school is one of the 
priorities of the Hankow District. The 
Chinese intend to supply fully half the 
cost. 
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News and Notes 


HURCH work in Nevada is sur- 

rounded by conditions, social and 
physical, of which few people have 
any conception. Mining towns have 
a notoriously uncertain tenor of life. 
Many towns in Nevada are of so 
transient a character Bishop Hunting 
never knows just where to drive his 
stakes down deep.. They may prosper 
for a few months or a few years. 
When the mines are worked out, 
houses and business buildings are 
abandoned and the people fade away, 
leaving perhaps a discouraged rem- 
nant behind. 

There are many people in Nevada 
scattered in small camps and towns 
off the railroad. Bishop Hunting en- 
deavors to make at least an annual 
visitation of all such scattered and iso- 
lated communities. About May first 
of each year he starts off with Mrs. 
Hunting in the Episcopal motor for a 
two months’ itinerary about the dis- 
trict. In the high altitudes of some 
of the mountain passes they are apt 
to encounter blizzards even late in the 
spring, and some of them have nearly 


meant tragedy. The wind nearly al- 
ways blows with fearful velocity, . 
sometimes lifting the auto off the road. 
Sometimes the bishop has been so 


buffeted by sleet driven by one of 


these winds that his face was badly 
cut, and after arriving at his point 
for service the blood not infrequently 
dropped down and stained his surplice. 
In driving across the desert where the 
wind drives sand instead of snow the 
bishop’s spectacles are so ground that 
he has to have new lenses about every 
two years. He has driven with his 
wife across the desert when his lips 
and tongue have been so swollen by 
thirst that he could not speak so she 
could understand him. 

Yet on he goes, year after year, 
calling on these scattered settlers, 
spending two or three days in each, 
holding instruction classes for the 
children and adults alike, baptizing, 
confirming, marrying and burying, and 
bringing these people who have no 
telephones, telegraphs or roads into 
contact with the outside world, never 
weary in well-doing. 


SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


OLLOWING is a list of missionaries 
now in this country who are available 
for speaking engagements. 

It is ‘hoped that, so far as possible, pro- 
vision will be made for the travel expenses 
of the speakers. 

The secretaries of the various Depart- 
ments are always ready, so far as possible, 
to respond to requests to speak upon the 
work of the Church. Address each officer 
personally at 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Requests for the services of speakers 
except Department Secretaries should be 
addressed to Speakers’ Bureau, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


ALASKA 
Deaconess Harriet Bedell. 
Dr. Grafton Burke and Mrs. Burke. 
The Rev. J. W. Chapman, D.D. 
The Rev. W. A. Thomas (in Ohio). 
CHINA 
The Rey. C. F. Howe. 


The Rev. F. E. Lund. 

The Rev. Y. Y. Tsu. 

Dr. Claude M. Lee. 

Mr. W. F. M. Borrman. 

Dr. Theodore Bliss. 

Mr. B. W. Lanphear and Mr. R. A. Watts. 
Miss A. Brown. 

Mr. C. F. Remer. 

Deaconess Julia A. Clark (Province 8). 
Deaconess Stewart. 

Miss M. A. Bremer. 


JAPAN 


The Rev. R. W. Andrews. 
The Rev. J. A. Welbourn. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bishop Colmore. 
Bishop Hulse. 


NEGRO 
Archdeacon Russell. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mrs. Mosher. 
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FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 


The Reverend Thomas Burgess, Secretary 


HE most important, intricate and 

difficult function of the Foreign- 
Born Americans Division 
known to the rank and file of our 
Church people. Yet the results of 
this part of the work reach into the 
parishes throughout the country. It 
is the creation of a public sentiment, 
so to speak, throughout each race in 
America, so that the members of that 
race will confidently turn to our 
Church and our Church people for 
friendship, guidance and, where they 
are without it, religious ministrations. 
Very marked success has attended this 
part of the national work. It has 
‘been accomplished by the three chief 
officers of the Division and by a picked 
body of racial specialists. 

This kind of work gets publicity 


when the authorities of a foreign’ 


Church in America appeal to the 
Council for affiliation and the care of 


our bishops, as has been the case with 


the Czechoslovak National Church, 
the Reformed Hungarian Church, the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church, the As- 
syrian Church; or when the Patriarch 
of Antioch asks to have an Eastern 
Orthodox general missionary working 
under the Division to keep the Syrians 
loyal to their Church; also when the 
-decree of the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople acknowledging Anglican 
Orders is issued. All these and a 
number of other bonds of practical 
union or service were brought about 
and guided by the Division. 

It is important for the clergy and 
the laity who are ready to take their 
share in this great enterprise of mis- 
sions and practical service in all our 
parishes to realize that these things 
have opened the way into the confi- 
dence of the members of those par- 
ticular races who live within their 


is little - 


parish bounds. The national leaders 
of these races have thus learned to 
understand and trust our Church and 
look to us for real Christian friend- 
ship and service. This fact becomes 
known fairly widely to the members 
of each particular race throughout the 
country through their foreign lan- 
guage press, through visits by their 
own leading clergy and in other ways. 
In most of the races there is a solidar- 
ity, and what affects the national lead- 
ers affects all the members. 

Whether this nationally-gained con- 
fidence will be effective in a particular 
parish and lead to that parish truly 
serving the particular people within 
its bounds, is entirely in the hands 
of the priest and people of that parish. 
All too often a foreign-born neighbor, 
inspired with an almost childlike con- 
fidence because of this national un- 
derstanding, has found in a parish 
only coldness and misunderstanding. 
But a great change has come over our 
Church lately and many parishes are 
thus serving or ready thus to serve, 
only often they do not know how. 
To show them how through corre- 
spondence, personal guidance and 
books and pamphlets prepared for this 
purpose, is the other important func- 
tion of the Division. 

The races or particular parts of 
races, many members of whom. do 
understand the unselfish attitude of 
our Church and are ready to turn to 
us for friendship, guidance and, where 
they are without it, religious ministra- 
tions, are as follows: Armenians, 
Czechoslovaks, Danes, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Finns, Syrians, Greeks, Ru- 
manians, Serbs, Russians, Albanians, 
Bulgarians, Hungarian Reformed, 
Polish National Catholics and Nes- 
torian and Jacobite Assyrians. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Department of Missions 
William C. Sturgis, Ph.D., Secretary 


HOSE of us who were fortunate 
enough to see even one lantern- 
slide lecture during the Lenten sea- 


son were amazed at the freshness of . 


the slides. During the past year the 
Lantern Slide Bureau has revised old 
lectures and prepared new ones deal- 
ing with our mission fields either in- 
dividually or in general. There are 
also lectures- on educational topics, 
such as the history of the Church. 
This particular topic is treated in a 
series of illustrated lectures covering 
I: The Early Church in Saint Paul’s 
Time; Il: The Early Church m 
Britain (in preparation); III: The 
American Church to the Revolution; 
IV: The American Church Since the 
Revolution. 

Many of us wondered, as we saw 
these delicately-tinted pictures flashed 
before our eyes, why the lectures 
were used largely only in Lent. This 
is no doubt due to a firmly ingrained 
misconception that mission-study is a 
peculiarly Lenten occupation unsuited 
to other portions of the year. Now 
that Lent is over, and the lectures 
and slides are rapidly being returned 
to the various depositories, might it 
not be well for parishes that failed to 
-use slides during Lent, or that did 
not use them frequently, to begin now 
and discover some of the educational 
opportunities which the Lantern-Slide 
Bureau has revealed under Miss Con- 
dick’s able management. That the lec- 
tures show a vast improvement over 
what they were even five years ago, is 
attested by the many words of praise 
which they have received of late. We 
quote a few of these: 

“Many people commented upon the 
artistic taste and good judgment which 
had gone into the selection of these 
slides. (Early Church History). 


“The China slides are really superb. 
It is very, very rarely that I have had 


/ 


slides with such perfect photography, or 
of such unusual interest. The system of 
packing puts any of the New York 
stereopticon firms in the shade, while the 
lectures are immensely better written.’ 

Such quotations might be multi- 
plied, and they refer, not to the lec- 
tures on missions only, but, as has 
been said, to general religious topics 
as well. There are at present avail- 
able, or in rapid course of prepara- 
tion, more than forty lectures on our 
missions, including six intended espe- 
cially for children. There are four on . 
Church History; one on Religious Ed- 
ucation; one on Christian Symbolism; 
three on The Life of Christ; two, of 
extraordinary interest, on Parish 
Churches of England. 

Any of these lectures are sent out 
on request at the expense of carriage 
and a small fee to offset breakage and 
cost of upkeep. 

If a sufficient number of requests 
are sent in from a given locality it is 
possible to route the lectures in places 
that are distant from the main office 
or from one of the depositories. These 
requests should be sent in well in ad- 
vance, in order to enable us to make 
the necessary arrangements. 

The lectures are not intended for 
use only or chiefly in large parishes 
or populous centres. We are _pre- 
pared to send them to the most re- 
mote places if several parishes or mis- 
sions can arrange to use them while 
they are in the region. Under these 
circumstances, the only expense would 
be the nominal rental plus the trans- 
portation charge, which would be di- 
vided between all the groups using the 
slides. To save disappointment, early 
application should be made. 

For catalogue of lectures and fur- 
ther information, address Miss Mabel 
L. Condick, Lantern Slide Bureau, 
281 Fourth "Avenue, New York City. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND NEEDS IN THE MISSION FIELD 


Under this head Tue Spirit or Missions would bring together from time to 
time those in the mission field who have necds of one kind or another and those at 
home who seek the opportunity to be of service. Where no address is given corre- 
spondence should be sent to The Editor, THe Spirrr or Missions, 281 Fourth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WE hereby express our gratitude to 
the friends who have sent in hand- 
bells for use in small out-of-the-way 
missions. Our need for this particular 
article is supplied for the present. 


S OME time ago we published a note 
saying that two large Bibles suitable 
for lecterns were available for use in 
mission churches. They have both been 
sent to small missions. So many re- 
quests for them were sent in that we 
are asking any who have such Bibles 
and are willing to spare them to send 
us their addresses, so that we may put 
them in communication with those who 
need them. 


AN article in the January SPIRIT OF 
MISSIONS from Miss Adah Knight 
of Upper Pocosan mission, Virginia, has 
made many friends for the mission. 
Generous gifts of money and house- 
furnishings have come in. A _ church- 
woman in Washington, D. C., sent desks, 


blackboards and school fittings, with 
freight charges prepaid. Miss Knight 
writes: “It is wonderful! It will make 


the grown people hurry to build. their 
church and it will just make our school! 
Will you express our gratitude?” 


OES any reader of THE SPIRIT 

OF MISSIONS want to give an 
American flag to the Kuling American 
School for the children of missionaries 
in China? About 5 x 8 ft. would be 
a good size. Further particulars can be 
secured from the Department of Mis- 
sions, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


M&s: HENRY C. WHITE of 340 Ed- 
wards Street, New Haven, Conn., 
has a set of Wilde’s pictures of Bible 
lands, small, suitable for Sunday Schools. 
Also a number of sets of “Perry pic- 
tures” of the great paintings of the 
world. 

She would be glad to send them to 
any mission which could make use of 
them, and requests that anyone desiring 
them communicate with her direct, at 
the above address. 


4 HERE are a number of small charts 
of the Church Year available for mis- 
sions at cost price or less, by writing to 
Deaconess Mary T. Patterson, 314 
Greenwood Avenue, Blue Island, IIl. 


HE Reverend Erik Lindmark, Pastor 

of the Swedish congregation at Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, which was received 
into the Church last fall, has appealed 
for a second-hand baptismal font for 
his church. He hopes that some other 
parish may discard its old one for a 
new one and thus be able to donate the 
old one to his church. Perhaps some 
rector may wish also to donate a dis- 
used wooden altar and pulpit. 


HE rector of a mission near the 

Unita range in Wyoming writes that 
he has assembled an orchestra among 
his people as “the cowboys love good 
music at their social gatherings.” His 
wife furnishes the piano accompaniment 
but they are greatly in need of some 
instruments, particularly a drum and a 
violin. Will anyone interested write to 
the Reverend L. T. Hardin, Lone Tree, 
Wyoming? Only articles that can go 
by parcels post should be sent as they 
are fifty miles from an express Office. 


M2RE typewriters! This paragraph 
from a letter of Archdeacon Llwyd 
of Port au Prince not only reveals the 
imperative demand for three or four 
typewriters but shows his indomitable 
industry in building up the Church in 
Haiti: 

“T have now finished a history of the 
English Church in eight lectures, a his- 
tory of the Haitian church, the result 
of four years’ work, the Christian min- 
istry, in five lectures, Church symbolism, 
in four lectures, the history of Sunday 
and the Sabbath, in four lectures, etc., 
besides a special service book, all for 
the students, in French. But they have 
to be copied on the typewriter, and I 
am the only person who has one, and 
it is too much for me to do it all as 
each student needs to have a copy. 
Please send us typewriters!” 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


WILLIAM E. GARDNER, D.D., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


POSTERS FOR THE LENTEN OFFERING 


N annual campaign to raise $300,000 is an important task. The annual 

Lenten Offering from the Sunday Schools sets this task regularly before 

all the leaders of the Church; but every worker in the Church Missions House, 

headed by Bishop Gailor, has an active interest in promoting this Lenten 
Offering. 

This year that interest has manifested itself in the preparation and dis- 
tribution of six picture posters, one for each of the six Sundays in Lent. 
First came the selection of the six best pictures. Hundreds of pictures were 
spread out and different members of the staff expressed their opinion, until 
the choice was narrowed down to a few and finally the six determined. 

Then came the writing of the story for each picture and the captions 
that would be printed in large type. Next the printer was called in, and finally 
50,000 posters, 18x34 inches, were delivered by trucks at the Church Missions 
House. Envelopes to the number of 7,900 were addressed and a corps of work- 
ers folded the posters, enclosed them in the envelopes and put them into the 
mail. All of this work had to be completed two weeks before Lent so that the 
posters would arrive on the Pacific Coast at least by Ash Wednesday. 

The illustration on the opposite page represents one of the most interesting 
posters. The dotted line at the top of the poster shows a portion that might 
be detached if the poster is to be put upon the wall. If a superintendent or a 
rector preferred, he could fold the top of the poster on the dotted line and, 
holding it with his hands before the school, he would have before his eye 
the story which he should tell describing the picture. 

The posters depicted the following: “Our Commander-in-Chief,” a pic- 
ture of Bishop Tuttle; “A Baptismal Class,” a group of Indians outside the 
hospital at Fort Defiance; “Sunny Sally” (see illustration) ; “Boys in Mexico 
Bringing Home Wood”; “Children in a Hospital in Shanghai” ; “Timothy 
Determination,” a boy in Alaska sawing wood for fire. 

Each of these posters emphasized some particular theme, so that hospitals, 
schools and evangelistic work were all brought to the attention of the Sunday 
School. 

Some interesting correspondence has come to the office because of these 

sters. 
“ One little girl wrote: “I go to All Saints’ Sunday School. It has about 
400 pupils. In our opening exercises the rector is telling us about Bishop 
Tuttle. This morning he showed us a picture of Sunny Sally. She is a colored 
girl with a smile, and a big one. The rector told us that that was where some 
of our Lenten Offering went. I would not mind sending it all there if they 
were all as lovely as she is.’ 

A rector writes: “I think the sending out of these missionary posters is 
one of the best things, if not the best, ever done for the missionary instruction 
and interest of the children.” 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1928 
HERE are bright prospects for very successful Summer Schools and 
Conferences. All who wish to attend should register early, as the schools 
have limited capacity and in most of them the registrations are usually up to 
that capacity. 

This year the Summer Schools show more comprehensive programs than 
ever before. In the building up of the faculties which has been going on for 
several months, there has been a strong demand for the representatives of the 
National Council. The Schools and Conferences are more and more adopting 
the inclusive program of the Council, seeking to make the week or ten days 
of study and conference a practical preparation for the winter’s work. 

From the staff of the National Council the following have accepted in- 
vitations : 

To present Missions and the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary: Dr. Wood, 
Dr. Sturgis and his assistant, Mr. Leidt; Miss Boyer, Miss Tillotson and 
Mrs. Biller. 

To present Education: Dr. Bradner, Miss Withers, Mr. Sargent, Mr. 
Micou and Miss Hall. 

To present Social Service: Mr. Lathrop, Mr. Newbery and Miss 
Carpenter. 

To present the Program of the Church: Mr. Franklin, Mr. Mitchell, 
Mr. Newbery, Mr. Kemerer and Dr. Patton. 

To present the Preaching Mission: Dr. Clark and Mr. Schaad. 

A study of the programs reveals a remarkable increase in the number of 
instructors and teachers who are drawn from the immediate locality. This 
is one of the signs of growing power in the Church. 

The following list gives the date:and place of each Summer School with 
the person to whom correspondence should be addressed. Wherever dates 
are missing it is because no report has been received at the headquarters of 
the National. Council. 


Province of New England 
June 25—July 5 he ivia BS onan Wellesley, Mass. 
Miss J. S . Bumstead, 12 Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass. 
June 23—July 2. Provincial Summer School, Saint Paul’s School, Concord,-N. H. 
Reverend Malcolm Taylor, 1 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 


Province of New York and New Jersey 


"July 2-13 Provincial Summer School, Geneva, N. Y. 
Mrs. Gerald Lewis, Beacon, N 
July 2-13 Provincial Summer School, Princeton, N. Ihe 


Mrs. Gerald Lewis, Beacon, N.Y. 


Province of Washington 


July 5-14 Conneaut Lake Summer School, Exposition Park, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 
Reverend Edward Owen, Sharon, at 

June 25-30 Bishopthorpe Manor School for Girls, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Reverend J. L. Ware, 144 Hanover St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

July 13-16 Diocese of Harrisburg, Eaglesmere, Pa. 
Reverend B. T. Rogers, Sunbury, Pa. 

June 4-29 Peninsula Summer School, Ocean City, Md. 
Reverend Thomas G. Hill, Smyrna, Del. 

June 11-16 Virginia Episcopal School, Lynchburg, Was 


Reverend Otis Meade, Roanoke, Va. 
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July 31—Aug. 10 


Aug. 9-22 


June 17-23 
July 2-13 

July 5-12 

June 25—July 6 


Aug. 29—Sept. 5 


June 19-29 


June 14-21 


July 7 


July 12-17 


June 26—July 6 - 


July 3-13 
July 10-20 
July 18-28 
July 25—Aug. 4 
July 25—Aug. 5 


Department of Religious Education 


School of Religious Education, Charlottesville, Va. 
Reverend E. R. Carter, D.D., Petersburg, Va. 


Province of Sewanee 


Summer Training School, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Reverend Mercer P. Logan, Monteagle, Tenn. 

Saint Mary’s Conference and Sunday Sch. Institute, Raleigh, N. C. 
Reverend W. W. Way, Saint Mary’s School, Raleigh, ING: 

Raleigh Summer School for Colored Workers, Raleigh, N. C. 


Province of Mid-West 


Diocese of N. Indiana, Lake Wawasee, Vauter Park, Ind. 
Reverend E, W. Averill, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Racine Conference, Racine, Wis. 
Reverend Gerald G. Moore, 2901 Logan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Summer School of Religious Education, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Reverend C. T. Webb, Ann Harbor, Mich. 

Gambier Conference for Church Workers, Gambier, Ohio. 
Reverend Robert Chalmers, St. Mark’s Church, Toledo, Ohio. 


Province of Northwest 


Diocese of Minnesota, Faribault, Minn. 

Reverend Herbert L. Miller, Faribault, Minn. 
Clergy Conference and Summer School, Evergreen, Col. 

Reverend Robert Chalmers, St. Mark’s Church, Toledo, Ohio. 
Summer Conference, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Right Reverend Hugh Burleson, 328 E. 21st St., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Province of Southwest 


Summer School of Methods, Norman, Okla. 

Mrs. Carrie G, Templeton, 1219 E. S. Blvd., Muskogee, Okla. 
Bethany College, Topeka, Kansas. 

Right Reverend James Wise, D.D., Topeka, Kansas. 


Province of Pacific 


Oregon Summer School for Clergy and Church Workers, Chautauqua 
Park, Gladstone, Ore. 
Venerable J. Claud Black, Ainsworth Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Nevada Summer Conference, Lake Side Park, Nev. 
Right Reverend G. Hunting, 505 Ridge Se Reno, Nev. 
Summer Vacation Conference, Asilomar, 
Reverend Lloyd Thomas, 521 29th Se read Gal: 
Los Angeles Summer School, Harvard School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reverend Chas. B. Scovil, 611 S. Figueroa St, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Utah Summer School, Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Reverend H. Henriques, 1595 S. Ninth East St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
Spokane Summer School, Coeur D’Alene Lake, Spokane, Wash. 
Reverend H. Oberholtzer, 601 St. Helen’s Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 


Conferences of the Missionary Education Movement 


pie Ridge, N. C. 
r. W. D. Weatherford, Southern College of Y. M. C. A., Nashville, 
Genes 

Silver Bay, N. Y 

Dr. Gilbert Q. ‘LeSourd, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Asilomar, Cal. 

Miss Olive Hutchinson, 435 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ocean Park, Me. 

Dr. Asa M. Parker, 76 South St., Bridgewater, Mass. 
Seabeck, Wash. 

Dr. John H. Matthews, 1928 44th Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Miss Sallie A. McDermott, 19 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 


THE REVEREND C. N. LATHROP, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


CITY MISSION RECORDS 
By the Reverend David Rausom Covell 


NE of the interesting develop- 
ments of our American Church is 
the rapid growth of the City Mission 
idea, and the rise of City Missionary 
Societies throughout. the nation. 

There has been no real propaganda, 
no central office employing publicity 
or agents to promote the idea and 
originate organizations, and yet in our 
larger cities all over the land, are 

found City Mission organizations. 
These organizations are called by dif- 
ferent names and are differently con- 
stituted; this one will be conducted 
by a society with a goodly member- 
ship, another one will be conducted 
by canons of a cathedral, another will 
be under a diocesan committee. They 
all, however, will be found doing the 
same type of work, and are rapidly 
gravitating to the distinctive title of 
the “City Mission”. 

Recently the National Council rec- 
ognized not only the importance of the 
work and movement of the City Mis- 
sion, but also the necessity of giving 
it a wise, general oversight and repre- 
sentation in the National Council’s 
program. Quite wisely there was cre- 

‘ated the Division of the City Mis- 
sions, as a section of the National 
Department of Christian Social Serv- 
ice under the executive secretary, the 
Reverend Charles N. Lathrop. 

Dean Lathrop has lent his aid and 
counsel so that the Division of City 
Missions now has a National organi- 
zation with its executive committee 
chosen yearly, and a place on the 
program of the National Conference 
of Church Social Workers. 


It is difficult to obtain figures con- 
cerning the work of the City Mission 
throughout our Church, because so 
many new City Missions are being 
founded. Then, too, there are City 
Mission organizations in existence not 
known outside of the diocese where 
they exist. A questionnaire has just 
been circulated with the hope of get- 
ting at least an approximate idea of 
the content, make-up, and accom- 
plishment of at least some of the City 
Missions. 

It is safe to say that the composite 
budget, the number of paid and volun- 
teer workers, the number of persons 
aided and the amount of work done 
would show figures of staggering size. 

The reason our Church is so ac- 
ceptable in the institutions and in 
general charity work is because we 
temper our religion with reason and 
do not make it suffer from over- 
emotionalism. Our city missionaries 
do not begin working in this or that 
place with a wild burst of enthusiasm 
and then gradually lose interest, but 
their work develops with time so that 
the Sacraments and pastoral and hu- 
manitarian aid are better administered 
later on than in the beginning. 

And yet the City Mission realizes 
that it has yet another step to go in 
bettering its Christ-like labors, and 
that we must employ all the help that 
science will give in an endeavor to 
make the work truly Christian, which 
means the use not only of the heart 
but of the head. 

One aid of paramount importance is 
that of records; in the nature of card 
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indices, record books, case sheets, etc. 
To take a careful record of an in- 
dividual who is administered to in 
either a spiritual or humanitarian way, 
is not secularizing or red-taping the 
treatment, but is giving him careful, 
laborious consideration with genuine 
Christian treatment. We want to 
avoid mistakes in administering help 
and to improve the constructive 
methods for helping those in need, so 
that the suffering humanity that is 
really worthy shall not receive less 
consideration than it should because 
it has to divide up with the unworthy. 
We want to have the results of our 
labors put down in such form that 
_workers who come after us or who 
work with us may profit by what we 
have done and not be forced to dig 
out anew discoveries that we have al- 
ready made. A rector who leaves for 
a new work without leaving a good 
parish file for his successor is not very 
Christian in his ministry, nor is a city 
missionary who does not make it pos- 
sible for a needy person to be as- 
sisted as completely and wisely as 
possible by all who may in any way 
cooperate in the endeavor to help. 
‘In a particular City Mission that 
we have in mind, the chaplains at- 
tend the public conferences of the 
Associated Charities where case work 
in very concrete terms is discussed. 


In the office of this City Mission is 
a file wherein is a card for every in- 
dividual touched in the ministrations 
of the workers. There are different 
colors for the various institutions and 
for those persons referred to this 
office by the various parish clergy to 
whom strangers so frequently appeal. 
A careful record of every visit and 
all information, except that of the 
most confidential sort, is kept on this 
card, and if the information develops 
into a great quantity there is in a cor- 


responding file a large sheet of paper 


on which information is recorded and 
to which correspondence is clipped. 
Close touch is maintained with all the 
secular and religious welfare agencies, 
and cooperation is the first law in 
dealing with those that this City Mis- 
sion tries to help. 

Rapidly some such scheme of rec- 
ords is being developed throughout 
our Church City Missionary work, and 
it is thought that ere long some na- 
tional system of records and record 
sheets will be developed throughout 
our land. This will help not only in 
the individual City Mission, but in the 
cooperation between all of them, and 
when we have a standard system and 
a national codperation of our City 
Missions, we will be able more ef- 
ficiently to look after and to help 
Christ’s lost, strayed and stolen sheep. 


OUR DISABLED VETERANS 
By Alice Lindley 


T the time of the Armistice there 
were in hospitals in France 190,- 
000 of our men, or about one-tenth 
of the American Expeditionary Force, 
and in hospitals in this country 131,- 
000. At present the disabled veterans 
are under the care of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, whose direc- 
tor is appointed by the President. 
At the Triennial Meeting in Port- 
land last September, the Woman’s 


Auxiliary passed a resolution recom- 
mending that parish branches do all 
iri their power to care for these men 
as part of their Christian Social Serv- 
ice. The reason the Auxiliary adopt- 
ed this resolution is obvious to all 
who have kept in touch with the tragic 
condition of the disabled veterans of 
the World War. 

The care of these men falls under 
three headings: Hospitalization, Re- 
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habilitation and Compensation. They 
may be described briefly as follows: 


Hospitalization: The hospital cases 
also fall under three headings, perma- 
nently wounded, tubercular and neuro- 
psychiatric cases. Of course where 
the men are totally disabled by the 
loss of arms, legs, eyes; etc., they are 
granted permanent total disability of 
$150 per month and if a nurse is 
necessary $20 per month extra. These 
men are for the most part in soldiers’ 
homes or in their own homes. That: 
leaves us with tubercular and mental 
cases for hospital care. The lack of 
proper government hospitals means 
that many of these men must submit 
to being sent great distances from 
their homes. The cure for tubercu- 
losis is rest, good air, good food and 
contentment. A man taken a dis- 
tance from his family is very unhappy. 
The great need today is government 
hospitals so that the men shall be 
cared for in their own states where, 
in an emergency they can be with 
their own people. Instead of erect- 
ing these hospitals the government 
farms out both the tubercular and 
neuro-psychiatric patients in city, 
county or private hospitals, the tuber- 
cular men even in boarding houses. 
In none of these can there be proper 
government supervision, nor are the 
citizens able to hold the government 
responsible for inadequate care. As 
Colonel Sprague said “The govern- 
ment has farmed out a sacred respon- 
sibility which rests with it alone.” 
Congress has appropriated millions 
for hospitals; what has the money 
been spent for? 

Both tubercular and neuro-psy- 
chiatric cases are increasing and will 
do so until 1927. 


Rehabilitation: Put in a sentence 
this means “a steady progress from 
the hospital to employment.” Many 
more men must be rehabilitated than 
hospitalized and the great difficulty is 


to get them into proper training 
schools. Mushroom schools spring up 


in a night run in the interest of the 


grafters who start them. Men get 
training who do not need it, and men 
fail to get it who sorely need it. Graft, 
poor equipment and inadequate teach- 
ing fail to rehabilitate. Vast sums 
are being wasted. Only schools with 
a state or nation-wide reputation 
should be used. Opposition from 
labor organizations is met with after 
the men have finished their courses, 
and often the men are so poorly 
trained that it is impossible for them 
to get work. Labor leaders and heads 
of industry should be called into con- 
ference by the Administration and this 
great question worked out. 


Compensation: The Compensation 
question is being handled better than 
a year ago, but it is still taking weeks 
and months to get claims adjusted. 
The Sweet Bill ordered decentraliza- 
tion so that men’s claims might be 
filed and adjusted in their own dis- 
trict. This has never wholly taken 
place, as shown by the fact that be- 
tween four and five thousand em- 
ployees are in the Washington office. 
Politics play a large part in this. 

Compensations are granted on phys- 
ical ability, not on earning ability, for 
instance—a man with a ten percent 
disability for tuberculosis may receive 
only $9.00 a month. He isn’t sick 
enough to be in a hospital, but he 
can’t work hard, must have fresh air 
and good food or his chance of re- 
covery is almost ni/. On account of 
all this the men’s morale is low, they 
feel the country doesn’t care and they 
are utterly discouraged. 


Have the people become uninter- 
ested in the men who six years ago 
held all their thoughts? If the people 
are interested and are grateful they 
will make the following demands: 

That the men receive proper voca- 
tional training. ; 
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That adequate hospitals be built at 
once. 

That they receive adequate and 
prompt compensation for physical dis- 
ability due to service. 

That the Veterans’ Bureau be taken 
out of politics. 

That the employees of the Bureau 
be ex-service men, and that the wom- 


en employed shall be wives of men 
killed or disabled. 

And one of the most important 
things yet to be done is to demand 
that expert medical and surgical ad- 
vice be used for our disabled veterans. 
The whole state of affairs in regard 
to these veterans is a public disgrace 
and a national dishonor. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


HE New York Protestant Epis- 

copal City Mission Society has ar- 
ranged to offer an opportunity for a 
nine-months’ course in field work to 
young men studying for the ministry 
or recently ordained. 

The General Theological Seminary 
is cooperating and offers six months’ 
residence, The City Mission Society 
offers from three to four months’ resi- 
dence, including room, board, and inci- 
dental expenses such as carfares, 
postage, etc., and $600 in money for 
other living costs. 

The plan is to associate the student 
for a period of time _with different 
members of the staff of the Society, 
in order that through this association 
training in that special type of work 
may be secured. For example, hos- 
pital and prison chaplains in large in- 
stitutions of New York City; boys’ 
work in a settlement and summer 
camp; Social Service Department, 
which will give experience in case 
work and court probation work; im- 
migration work at Ellis Island. Also 
opportunity will be offered for care- 
ful study of every department of the 
Society, which is an organization with 
a staff of over 100 workers, spending 
moré than $200,000 a year and hav- 
ing the following departments’ of 
work: Chaplaincy. work in forty- 
eight institutions, charitable and cor- 
rectional; church and parish activities 
for colored and Italian people;. settle- 
ment work; Fresh Air work, espe- 
cially a Boys’ Camp; ‘immigration 
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work; probation work in different 
courts; Goodwill Industries; Social 
Service case work. 

The Seminary will offer an oppor- 
tunity of study along theoretic lines 
as a background for this work. 

This course is established in order 
that the younger clergy may have an 
opportunity for training in the prob- 
lems of Church work in urban com- 
munities, especially from the stand- 
point of those activities carried on by 
City Mission Societies. It will also 
give excellent training for curacies in 
important parishes, as well as for po- 
sitions as executives.in City Mission 
work. There are at present twenty- 
two City Mission Societies in im- 
portant cities in the United States. 

If the stipend seems small to a pro- 
spective applicant it should be borne 
in mind that the City Mission Society 
will have to give more of the time of 
its expert workers in instruction than 
the student can equate by his work. ~ 

The selection of the applicant will 
be made by the superintendent of the 
City Mission Society, the dean of the 
General Seminary, and the Reverend 
Thomas McCandless, rector of Saint 
Michael’s Church and a member of 
the board of the Society. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Reverend 
L. Ernest Sunderland, D.D., Superin- 
tendent, 38 Bleecker Street, New 
York. 

It is planned to have the success- 
ful applicant for this position begin 
work in June, 1923. 


FIELD DEPARTMENT 


THE REVEREND R. BLAND MITCHELL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


CONFERENCE OF NATION-WIDE LEADERS OF THE 
NORTHERN SECTION OF THE EIGHTH 
PROVINCE, PORTLAND, OREGON 


By John W. Lethaby 


OUNT HOOD was glowing gold 

in a purple mist of sunrise as we 
came down to the Conference at the 
diocesan offices. Stretched across the 
sky-line were the antennae of the 
powerful wireless that whispers a song 
in Portland to the dwellers beside the 
surf-washed shores of Samoa. One 
of the opening speakers aptly com- 
pared the work of Marconi in unlock- 
ing unused forces of radio-activity to 
the task of the Church in supplying 
the light and heat and power of the 
Gospel to all the world. 

The bishop of the diocese, The 
Right Reverend Dr. Walter Taylor 
Sumner, was elected chairman of the 
Conference, and at the roll-call repre- 
sentatives registered from Oregon, 
Olympia, Spokane, Eastern Oregon 
and Idaho. On the second day we 
had the pleasure of the inspiration and 
counsel of Bishop W. P. Remington, 
who has just completed an almost 
apostolic survey of the immense terri- 
tory lying to the east of the Cascades. 

One of the most remarkable fruits 
of the Conference was a resolution 
authorizing the dispatch of a telegram 
to the National Council assuring them 
of the affectionate and loyal support 
of the members of the Conference. It 
contained also within itself a splendid 
idea of Lenten self-sacrifice, which, if 
carried out successfully, would re- 
move the incubus resting upon the 
shoulders of the Church. This sig- 
nificant message reads as follows: 


Conference of Nation-Wide Campaign 
leaders of Northern Section of the 
Eighth Province today adopted resolution 
pledging loyal backing in financial crisis. 
It recommends that an appeal be made to 
million communicants for million dollar 
Special Lenten Offering of one dollar per 
communicant or else such amount as each 
parish was delinquent in past year. 


The Reverend B. T. Kemerer of the 
Field Department was the life and 
soul of this most inspiring and fruit- 
ful conference. 

Among the outstanding findings 
was a plan of work for the year, as 
follows: 


(a) Between now and fall conduct 
Discussion Groups. 

(b) Immediately after Easter develop 
diocesan leaders. 


(c) Summer Conferences. Atleast one 
representative from each parish to attend 
and take training in the Group Discussion 
method. These representatives should be 
carefully selected and their expenses paid 
by the parish. 

(d) Hold in the early fall Parish Pro- 
gram Conferences. (See Bulletin No. 12, 
Series of 1921.) Date recommended, not 
later than September 15th. 


(e) During October a Training Insti- 
tute on Parish Conferences in some 
strategic center. ~ 

Flying squadrons of missionaries from 
the field and diocesan representatives to 
take itineraries through the whole diocese. 
Field Department will meet as many re- 
quests as possible. 


(£) During November four sessions 
should be held of Group Meetings, based 
on The Program Presented. The Na- 
tional Council will issue a 1923 supple- 
ment consisting of four parts. 
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(g) The Conference strongly recom- 
mended that intensive week be thrown 
back to November 11th to 16th, during 
which time Celebrations of the Holy 
Communion would be held each day; a 
day of continual intercession; services of 
inspiration and instruction each evening; 
Prayer Circles, and instruction to can- 
vassers. 

(h) In line with this the Annual Every- 
member Canvass should take place on 
November 18th, thus avoiding a trench- 
ing on the Thanksgiving period. 


Among the resolutions that called 
for special comment was one urging 
continuous emphasis and instruction 
upon the principle of proportionate 
giving. This should include a definite 
system of instruction to be used in the 
Church School curriculum on Stew- 
ardship. 

The Reverend Alfred Lockwood of 
Pendleton sponsored a resolution en- 
dorsing a concerted endeavor to 
extend information concerning the 
Church’s Mission and program among 
the wardens and vestrymen of the 
Church. To this, after a very lumi- 
nous discussion, was added the rider 
that there be formed in each diocese 
an association of vestrymen to meet 
and promote diocesan unity and the 
efficiency of the vestrymen in the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities to the 
parish and to the general Church. 

A very frank and full discussion 
took place as to the financial crisis in 
the Church. The Reverend Thomas 
Jenkins pointed out the significance of 
the word “crisis” meaning “judg- 
ment”, and declared that the whole 
Church stood behind the National 
Council and would leave no stone un- 
turned to supply the sinews of war for 
the forward work. He moved that all 
parishes that have not as yet reported 
pledges equal to their proportion of 
the budget be notified of such failure. 

The function of the Nation-Wide 
Committee in the diocese and in the 
parish was accentuated in a notable 
symposium in which Bishop Sumner, 
Mr. Kemerer, Dean Roberts, and the 
Reverend Herman Page took part. 


The sense of the meeting crystallized 
in the following terms: 


Be it recommended that the Nation- 
Wide Diocesan Committee be a Promo- 
tion Committee to function throughout 
the year in the service of all departments; 
to make known their needs to the field, to 
devise and carry out means for supplying 
these needs. 


One feature of the Conference was 
the deep spiritual note that rang 
through the two days. The spiritual 
foundation of the whole movement 
was stressed again and again, and both 
Bishop Sumner and Mr. Kemerer 
struck a high note of consecration and 
devotion in their addresses. 

Before adjourning the following 
resolution was passed by a standin 
vote: 


This Conference of the Northern part 
of the Province of the Pacific goes on 
record as warmly appreciative of the co- 
operation, inspiration, and assistance ren- 
dered by the Field Department of the 
National Council. It also expresses its 
gratitude for the arrangement of this 
Conference and assures the National 
Council of the cordial and loyal support 
of the members of the Conference. 


Bishop Remington warmly endorsed, 
and a resolution was passed approving 
of the idea, that when a pledge was 
taken, it should include a subscription 
to the diocesan magazine, to The 
Church at Work, and if possible to 
THe Sprrit oF Misstons. There is 
no greater tragedy in the Church to- 
day than the comparatively small cir- 
culation of the finest missionary mag- 
azine in the world. 

In a closing word Mr. Kemerer 
dwelt on the vital work of the Church 
in sending out the light into every part 
of the world. From Portland ships 
go out that carry American goods all 
over the seven seas. On this Pacific 
slope may be the cradle of a new cru- 
sade that shall take the Cross of Our 
Lord to every nook and cranny of the 
world where the Stars and Stripes 
dips to the sunset gun. 
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A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


Leaflets are free unless price is noted. Address the Book Store, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, stating quantity wanted. 


Remittances should be made payable to LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 


Devotional 
Prayers for Missions. 
A Litany for Missions. 
Mid-Day Intercession for Missions. 
Mid-Day Prayer Card. 
Parish Prayers for Missions. 
Alaska 
The Borderland of the Pole. 5c. 
Brazil 
Under the Southern Cross. 5c. 
China 
The Chung Hua Sheng Kung. 
Catholic Church in China.) 
Plans of Proposed Buildings at Nan- 
chang 
Help Us Open the Gates of Nanchang. 
Kuling School. 


(Holy 


Cuba, Porto Rico and Virgin Islands 


Norwegian and English Churches. 


The Pearl of the Antilles. 5c. 
In the Track of the Trade Winds. Sc. 


Japan 
St. Agnes’, Kyoto. ae : 
Missionary Problems and Policies in 
Japan. 20c. 
Liberia 
Our Foothold in Africa. 
Panama Canal Zone 


When Dreams Come True. 
Under Four Flags. 5c. 


Philippines 
The Cross, The Flag and The Church. 5c 
From Head-Axe to Scalpel. 


Indians 
Our Indian Schools in South Dakota. 5c. 
Southern Mountaineers 
Appalachia. 5c. 
Educational Division 


Church Dictionary. 25c. 

A Service for Missionary Day. 

Wanted—Leaders—Outline of Program 
Meetings. (Negro.) 

The Church of Today and The Church 
of Tomorrow. 

Program Meetings—What They Are 
and How to Organize Them. 

Mission Study Class: Place and Value. 

Ten Missionary Stories. 10c. 

Descriptive List of Plays and Pageants. 

Lives That Have Helped. 20c. 

The Making of Modern Crusaders. 20c. 

Missionary wate “Thus Saith the 
Lord.’’ 10c 
ts (Sor eRU Sen Peoples in U. 8. 

The Hastern Orthodox Church. 10c. 

What to Do for Christian Americani- 
zation. Free. q 

The Czecho-Slovaks. 10c. 

Historical Contact with the Eastern 
Orthodox. By W. C. Emhardt. 10c. 


Church of Denmark and the Anglican 
Communion. 10c. ¥ 
tee 


ares Are the People of the U.' S. A.? 

ree. 

The Vestments of the Church of Den- 
mark. 2c. 


How to Reach the Foreign-Born. 


ag 


WOON Ot 


osc the Church, each 2c. 


Swedish. By O. A. Toffteen. 
21 Swedish. By Bishop Williams. 
22 The same in English. 
23 Italian. By T. E. Della Cioppa. 
24 The Same in English. 
25 Spanish. By N. Granero Mantero. 
26 Hungarian and English, on Re- 
formed Church Concordat. By 
Louis Nanassy. 
27 Armenian and English letter. 
50, 51, 58. Prayer Leaflets in English, 
hese Hungarian and Swedish, each 
(om 
Miscellaneous 
A Soldier’s Vision of Missions. 
Designated and Special Gifts. 
The Church and the World. 
At Home. 
Abroad. 
50,000 Miles in Fifty Minutes. 5c. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 


5506 


5510 


5514 


5516 


5517 


SERVICE 
The Social Opportunity of the Church- 
man. 25c; 5 for $1.00. 
Suggestions for Leaders for above 
book. 15c. 


Proceedings of First National Confer- 
ence (Milwaukee), 1921. 25c. 

Suggestions for Parish and Diocesan 
Social Service Organizations. 

The Social Task of the Church as Set 
Forth by the Lambeth Conference of 

. 1920; 26e; 

The Motion Picture Problem. 15c. 

The City Mission Idea (small leaflet). 

The City Mission Idea. An interpreta- 
tion by Dr. Jefferys. 15c. 

What Is the Plus That the Church Has 
to Add to Secular Social Service? 
By Mrs. John M. Glenn. 

Proceedings of the Second National 
Conference. 1922. 25c. 

The Department of Christian Social 
Service. What It Has Done. What 
It Plans to Do. 

Sian Service Through the Parish. 50c. 
By Dr. Brackett and Miss Vernon. 
Social Service at the General Conven- 

tion (1922). 
The American Jail. 5c. 
A. Practical Program. 15c. 


FIELD DEPARTMENT 
A Prayer for the Nation-Wide Cam- 


paign. 

Bible Readings and Prayers. 

Uniting the United States. 

All America. 

Everywhere. 

Financial Pledge Card. 

The Campaign and Money. 

Every Member Canvass; Why An- 
nually? 

The Diocesan Training Institute for 
Leaders of Parish Conferences on the 
Church’s Mission. 

How to Prepare for Parish Conferences 
on the Church’s Mission. 


* Christian Stewardship—A Referendum. 


My Vote on Proportionate Giving. 
Suggestions to Canvassers for 


the 
Church’s Mission, 


2105 


A List of Leaflets 


1922 Speakers’ Manual. 
Accomplishments. 

The New Program. 
Faith and Prayer. 
Stewardship. 


3010-A Stewardship. 
3015-A If I Were a Layman. 
3020-A. Proportionate Giving. 


4401 
4403 
4404 
~ 4501 


4502 
4503 
4504 
4505 
4506 
4508 
4509 
4510 
4511 
4512 
4514 
4515 
4516 
4517 
4518 
4519 
4520 
4521 
4522 
4523 
4524 


4525 
4600 


4900 


Prayer for Leaders 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Teacher Training, Standard Course. 

Teacher Training, Field Plan. 

How to Plan a Normal School. 

Little Helpers’ Membership Card— 
Price 2c. 

Little Helpers’ Leaders’ Prayer. 

Little Helpers’ Prayer. 

Little Helpers’ Mite Box. 

Church School Service League Prayer. 

Little Helpers’ Department of the 
Chureh School. 

What Is Box Work? 

Little Helpers’ Letters to Parents. 

Birthday Thank Offering (For Leaders). 

Whitsunday Service ($1.00 per 100). 

Birthday Thank Offering Envelope. 

“Call to Service’’— -Erimary (Issued for 
Lent). 

“Call to Service’’—Junior (Issued for 
Lent). 

“Call to Service’’—Senior (Issued for 
Lent). 

Our Birthday Thank Offering (for boys 
and girls). 

Book of Programs of the C.S.S.L. 30c. 

“Working Together’’—Price 5c. 

Bibliography for Little Helpers. 


Chureh School Service League (A. de-- 


scription). 


of the Church 

School Service League 

Prayer for the Birthday Thank Offer- 
in 

Men cneiae | Church School 
League. 

Little Helpers Parents. Prayer. 

Some Questions. 

Week-Day Religious Instruction. 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 

Descriptive List of Plays and Pageants 
supplemented by Bulletins Nos. 1 
3, 4 and 5. 


Service 


9 
ti} 


1268 


14 
32 


20 


22 
27 


29 
30 


mOSa hee Os 


Education in the Church for One Hun- 
dred Years. 


Bulletins 


Theological Text-Books. 

Syllabus of Theological 
Examinations. 

A Diocesan Program of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

Students and the Church. 

Immigrant Child and Church 
School. 

Report of Commission on Provincial 
Organization. 

Church Boarding Schools. 


LITERATURE 
Packets 


Studies and 


the 


Mission 
Weeks. 


Loaned for Two 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


= Bible Readings. 
Supply Department. 

17 What the Auxiliary Can Do for 
Religious Education. 

21 .Suggestions for Educational Sec- 
retaries. 

22 How to Lead a Discussion Group. 

26 A Devotional Mxercise. 

30-31-32—Sugegestions for Presidents, 
Secretaries, Treasurers. 5c a set. 

38 Noonday Meditations. 10c. 

94 The Educational Opportunity of 

the Supply Department. 

U. T. O. Resolution and Prayer 

Card. 

The Gift of a Thankful Heart. 

The Little Blue Box (Poem). 

The Mighty Cent. 

1889-1925? A Record and a Hope. 

Thirty-eight Suggestions for U. T. 
. Treasurer. 

Box. 

Helps for U. T. O. Treasurers. 

What Mary Saw 

Spiritual Value ne the Ui rh 20; 

U.T.O. Catechism. 

Prayer for the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Church Service League Prayer 

Card 

U. T. O. An Interpretation. 

The Challenge of the Church. 


If you are not a regular subscriber for 


The Spirit of Missions 


Why not subscribe NOW? 


$1.00 A YEAR 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


The Best Missionary Magazine Published 


281 FOURTH AVENUE 
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WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ° 


MOTHERS IN SEARCH OF AN EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FROM THE CRADLE TO 
_ THE GRAVE 


By Deaconess Hart 


ITHIN the last decade one 
phase of our educational work 
in the diocese of Hankow has been 
developed to an extent little known 
to the Church at home. The com- 
pound in the city of Hankow given 
over to this work is located at 42 
Hai Hsien Kai (otherwise Boundary 
Road) in the sometime Russian Con- 
cession, a little less than ten minutes 
walk from Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 
The two chief schools on this com- 
pound are Saint Phoebe’s Training 
School for Deaconesses and other 
Church Workers and Saint Lois’s 
Upper and Lower Primary School 
for Girls. 
Saint Phoebe’s Training School is 
the development of a training class 
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opened by Mrs. L. H. Roots in 1902. 
In 1904 it had grown from a “class” 
into a “school” and was taken in 
charge by Mrs. S. H. Littell. Later 
on Mrs. A. A. Gilman was in charge, 
and again Mrs. Roots—one after 
another of these ladies giving cheer- 
fully and generously of their time, 
and getting marvelous results in spite 
of lack of equipment, to say nothing 
of a lack of previous education on 
the part of the pupils. Since January, 
1908, the school has been in charge 
of the writer. 

_ From 1902 to 1903 the school led 
a nomadic existence, shifting about 
from one rented building to another— 
sometimes fleeing from fire, and once 
turned out on the street at a moment’s 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 
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THE FOREIGN STAFF 


Deaconess Hart, Miss Vemitia Cox 
and Miss Jessie Wilson 


notice because the building we were 
occupying was wanted for a ware- 
house. The money for a new school 
building was given in 1906, but owing 
to the difficulties and delays which 
seem to be inseparable from buying 
land and building houses in China, 
us es was not finished until 
1913. 


It was a proud and happy day 
when we moved into our new quar- 
ters. For the first time we were in 
a position to carry out some plans of 
many years’ standing. In the early 
days, it was practically impossible to 
find women with any adequate degree 
of education to engage in evangelistic 
work—or indeed in any other depart- 
ment of Church work. We were 
obliged to receive women, some of 
whom could not even read and write, 
and after two years of training send 
them out as Biblewomen. While 
many of them were women of such 
earnest Christian character that they 
rendered valuable service, it was small 
wonder that the impression had 
grown up that women could “teach 


the doctrine” who could not possibly 
teach anything else! The new build- 
ing gave us an opportunity to do 
away with this impression because we 
opened a school where women could 
be given a preliminary education. We 
then made the rule that one of the 
qualifications for entry would be the 
lower primary: certificate of the Cen- 
tral China Christian Educational 
Association. This, followed by the 
three years’ training, gives the Bible- 
woman an education and a status 
equal to that of the teachers in our 
lower primary schools. In a few 
cases it seems wise to modify these 
requirements, and the women are 
then received as special students, are 
given as much of the training as they 
are able to ‘assimilate, and are ap- 
pointed as partially trained Bible- 
women,. but. not given the school 
diploma: 


There are at present twenty-three 
Biblewomen in the diocese of Han- 
kow, of whom only five have received 
the school diploma, though two grad- 
uates are working in other dioceses. - 
The course of instruction covers three 
years and includes Old Testament 
history, the Life of Christ, The Acts, 
Christian Doctrine, the Prayer Book, 
Chinese letter writing, Chinese pho- 
netics and music. The younger women 
are given organ lessons, and learn to 
play for Church services. All are 
taught to read music, and sometimes 
even to sing it! The music depart- 
ment is under the able supervision of 
Miss Venetia Cox, who can accom- 
plish great things even with inferior 
material! All sorts of practical work 
also fall to the lot of the students. 
They do altar work, teach Sunday 
School classes, do most of the eccle- 
siastical laundry for the Wu-Han 
cities and make all the wafers used 
in the diocese. In connection with 
the school there is an ecclesiastical 
embroidery department where excel- 
lent work is done at reasonable prices. 
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CLASS IN ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY 


We shall be glad to have occasional 
orders from America. 

In 1916 we made another step in 
advance by opening a class for the 
training of Chinese deaconesses. It 
was no new idea, but one that we had 
pondered over for many years. In- 
deed, in the first class three of the 
four students had been at Saint 
Hilda’s in 1908 when Deaconess 
Stewart was set apart, and had had 
the idea in their minds, more or less, 
ever since. One proved to be physi- 
cally unable to go on with the train- 
ing, left school at the end of the first 
year, and died some three years ago. 
The other three graduated on Saint 
Paul’s Day, 1919, and have had an 
excellent record ever since. One, 
Mrs. Esther Tseng, is working at 
Nanking in the diocese of Shanghai. 
The other two were set apart by 
Bishop Roots on Saint Luke’s Day, 
1921, and are both working in the 
diocese of Hankow—Deaconess Lieo 
at Changsha, and Deaconess Han at 
Saint John’s Church, Hankow. A 
second class of four entered in Sep- 


tember, 1921. The course is much 
more advanced than in the Training 
School for Biblewomen, and, in addi- 
tion to courses in both Old and New 
Testament and Church history, it 
includes English, music, hygiene, 
Chinese history and Chinese litera- 
ture. 

When the first class was received 
in 1916, it seemed an appropriate time 
to give the school a real name, and 
“Saint Phoebe” was selected. Many 
people have asked (and many more 
have looked as though they would 
like to.ask) “who was Saint Phoebe?” 
But only one, upon being told “why, 
she was Saint Paul’s deaconess” has 
had the courage to say “But I never 
heard of a deaconess being a saint!” 
It is to be hoped that the fact that it 
is not a usual combination will not 
prejudice our friends against either 
the name or the school! 

Since 1913, we have had, in con- 
nection with the Training Schools, a 
school for women which follows the 
curriculum of the Central China 
Christian Educational Association. 
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THE (STOLED CHINESE? 


Its primary object was to provide a 
preparatory school for Biblewomen, 
but it was soon found desirable to 
enlarge the scope of the work, and 
throw the school open to all women 
who wished to study, whether they 
had the intention of becoming Church 
workers or not, so we made no re- 
strictions—Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, rich and poor, married women 
and widows, as well as unmarried 
girls of sixteen and over—some as 
boarders and some as day pupils—all 
were welcome if they had a desire to 
study. From the first, it seemed to 
fill a long-felt want, and year by year 
we have had an increasing number of 
those who have availed themselves of 
this opportunity. Then we also had 
on the compound a Station Class— 
that is, a class where women from 
the country could come in for three 
months at a time (there were two 
classes a year) and learn to read, and 
be instructed for baptism or con- 
firmation. 

In 1917 we decided upon a change 
of policy, and now instead of holding 
“Station Classes, we use the building 
for women who must bring young 
children with them, if they are to go 
to school. There is a nurse to look 


after the children during school hours 
while the mothers are studying. The 
question is frequently asked “What 
becomes of the husband while the 
wife is in school?” Well, usually he 
is in school, too! Many are wives of 
men in our normal, Catechetical or 
Divinity School, as the mission has 
made the very wise rule that no man 


can be appointed as a worker unless 


his wife can, at least, read and write. 
Of the last group of seven men 
ordained in this diocese, four had 
wives who were studying here while 
the men were in the Divinity School. 
Others are wives of officials or of 
business men who have been ‘trans- 
ferred to distant posts, but who have 
not yet moved their families—though 
it may be as well to remark in pass- 
ing that it is not so much a question 
as to whether a man can spare his 
wife, as to whether or not the mother- 
in-law can get along without her! If 
the children are old enough they can 
attend Saint Lois’s kindergarten on 
the same compound. As our young- 
est pupils are four and our oldest 
forty-eight, we are continually boast- 
ing that on the Compound at 42 Kai 
Hsien Kai we are prepared to edu- 
cate “from the cradle to the grave.” 
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INSTITUTES—DIOCESAN AND DISTRICT 


WHAT WE DID IN LOS ANGELES | 
By Rebekah Lewis Hibbard 


Educational Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Diocese of Los Angeles 


The following article was presented in substance at the Educational Con- 
ference at the Triennial. The suggestions were found so helpful that the request 


was made that they be published. 


F you are planning to hold an Insti- 
tute for the first time you will find 
three things essential to its success— 
not the three R’s this time but the three 
P’s!—prayer, patience and publicity. It 
is the last of these three, the one of 
the greatest importarce and perhaps 
the most neglected, that I wish to em- 
phasize. 

Prayer speaks for itself. We all 
know there can be no true success 
without the spiritual background. Pa- 
tience speaks for itself. There is no 
royal road to an institute—it means 
hard work, the endless writing of let- 
ters, and the adjusting and readjusting 
of plans. But publicity, the getting 
across to the other person, not only 
does not speak for itself but is usually 
left to take care of itself. Often it is 
looked upon as the worldly side of an 
undertaking, whereas in reality it is 
the most sacred of obligations—the 
. sharing of a good thing with another. 
May we not say that prayer represents 
the share we let God take in an under- 
taking, patience the share we are will- 


ing to take ourselves, and publicity the ~ 


share we make it possible for the other 
person to take? 

If publicity, then, is the very heart 
of an Institute’s success, how shall we 
go about it? I can only give my own 
experience in the diocese of Los An- 
geles. When the educational secretary 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary wrote me 
in March that she would visit us in the 
fall if we cared to have her, I imme- 
diately planned a method of attack, a 
circle of publicity as it were, beginning 
at the center of this circle and work- 


ing outward to the full circumference. 


-The steps that I took were as follows: 


1. At once attacked the center of the 
circle and talked it over with the dioc- 
esan president of our Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. 

2. Discussed it at our next meeting of 
diocesan officers. 


3. Talked it over with nearby educational 
leaders. 


4. Wrote to the three outlying convoca- 
tions or districts, asking them if they 
would like district Institutes as well as 
the three-day Institute planned for 
Los Angeles. 


5. Spoke of it at our monthly diocesan 
meetings of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and at other meetings. 


6. Let the matter drop for our hot sum- 
mer months, giving the seed time to 
germinate—good psychology! 

7. In the early fall took up the subject 
afresh and sent typewritten letters to 
every Auxiliary in the diocese, giving 
the dates of the various institutes, ask- 
ing them to save the time stated, and 
informing them that detailed programs 
would follow. 


8. Put notices in our diocesan Church 
paper for September and October. 


9. Two weeks before the Institutes, 
printed and detailed programs were 
sent to every Woman’s Auxiliary sec- 
retary and to every clergyman in the 
diocese: The latter point is very im- 
portant. 


At last the full circumference of 
my circle was reached. The program, 
which covered all the Institutes, both 
diocesan and district, had these per- 
tinent remarks at the end: 

“The clergy are asked to give out 
a notice of the meeting or meetings in 
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their respective convocations on the 
Sunday preceding.” 

“The Woman’s Auxiliary presidents 
are urged to send delegates to the 
meetings.” 

“The clergy, as well as members of 
all women’s organizations and anyone 
interested in the educational work, are 
most cordially welcome to the meet- 
ings. Educational co-operation is the 
aim.” 

Thus the Institute came and went. 
You all know the “before and after” 
pictures! Following were the “afters” 
with us: 


Superior value of discussion method 
proved. 

General enthusiasm and 
aroused. 

New leaders developed and new classes 
formed. 

Normal classes planned. 

Educational committee formed. 


inspiration 


See Se le 


6. A feeling of closer unity with the Cen- 
tral Board, a very strong point in far 
away dioceses. 


My only warning is this: Always 
follow up these results and never let 
any of them take care of themselves. 
Publicity has as great a value after an 
event as before, and much of the en- 
thusiasm aroused by an Institute can 
be kept alive by a record of it in the 
diocesan paper. Our Institute was fol- 
lowed by a detailed account of the 
meetings with an earnest plea that the 
results so very much desired might be 
forthcoming. 

If you have never had an Institute 
in your diocese try at once to secure 
one of our educational leaders from the 
Church Missions House and you 
will find that your efforts of prayer, 
of patience, and of publicity, will have 
been more than repaid. 


THE FEBRUARY CONFERENCE 


HE February Officers’ Confer- 
{hae was held on the 15th, preced- 
ed as usual by the Holy Communion. 
Representatives from the following 
branches were present: Central New 
York, Long Island, Los Angeles, 
Montana, Newark, New Jersey, New 
York, Pittsburgh, South Carolina, 
Western Nebraska, Western New 
Work: 

Dr. Gray gave notice of the Day of 
Prayer to be held on March 14th and 
Dr. Wood introduced the Reverend 
William Holmes from South Dakota, 
who spoke briefly but very beautifully 
of the work of the Bishops of South 
Dakota—Bishop Hare, Bishop John- 
son, Bishop Biller, Bishop Burleson, 
Bishop Remington and the new Bishop 
Roberts. 

Mrs. D. D. Taber was introduced 
as one of the general United Thank 
Offering missionaries, after which a 
short report of the meeting of the 


Woman’s Auxiliary Executive Board 
was given.* 

The special subject for the Confer- 
ence was then taken up under three 
headings: Stewardship, United Thank 
Offering and the Auxiliary Specials. 
Attention was called to the statement 
made by the National council at their 
meeting in February,** and the fol- 
lowing resolution passed in Portland 
was then considered: 


Resolved: That the subject of Pro- 
portionate Giving and Stewardship be 
commended to the members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary for special study 
and practice. 


There was some discussion on pro- 
portionate giving by branches, but it. 
was felt that this duty is really an in- 
dividual one, and that the question for 
the Auxiliary is how it can urge this 

*See Tue Sririr or Musstons for March, 
page 205, 


**See ‘THe Spirit or Missions for March, 
page 180. 
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individual responsibility upon __ its 
members. Attention was called to 
Mr. Kemerer’s new book on the sub- 
ject, and to Mr. Pepper’s leaflet, Pro- 
portionate Giving, and it was suggest- 
ed that classes on Stewardship should 
be held at Summer Conferences. The 
following resolution, moved by Mrs. 
Thorne, was passed: 


Resolved: That it is the sense of this 
meeting that special study of the prin- 
ciples of Stewardship and Proportion- 
ate Giving be recommended to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary at this time. 


Under the next point, the United 
Thank Offering, notice of the new 
leaflet, The Gift of a Thankful Heart, 
and of the revised leaflets 1589-1925, 
A Record and a Hope and Thirty- 
eight Suggestions for the United 
Thank Offering, was given, also that 
in the future the United Thank Of- 
fering envelopes will contain a state- 
ment on the purpose of the Blue Box. 
Miss Lawrence (Western New York) 
spoke of the value of having more of- 
ficers for the United Thank Offering ; 
of having district officers and com- 
mittees in parishes, and told of the 
successful plan tried by Mrs. Chase, 
of inviting a group of women to a 
luncheon and enlisting them in efforts 
for the Offering by asking each of 
them to be responsible for a small 
group. She also urged that every 
woman, whether in the Auxiliary or 
not, should be reached and told about 
the United Thank Offering. Mrs. 
Bailey (Pittsburgh) and Mrs. Boyn- 
ton (Newark) told of methods of 
reaching the uninterested, such as 
sending out letters and zoning the dio- 
cese, and Mrs. Van Nostrand (Long 
Island) and Mrs. Cliff (Central New 
York) emphasized the need for per- 
sonal and spiritual service. 

Under the last subject, The. Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary Specials, announce- 
ment of the Committee* which had 


: *See Tue Spirit or Mussions for March, 
page 207. 
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been selected was made and Mrs. 
Thorne, the vice-chairman, stressed 
the following points: the thorough- 
ness of Miss Winston’s work in send- 
ing out material, in correspondence 
with provincial representatives, and in 
her plan of carrying on the work’ with 
provincial officers and parochial Fepre- 
sentatives. Mrs. Thorne also empha- 
sized the impdrtance of training wom- 
en, and of finding the right-women to 
train. This fits in with the Gift of 
Life. That we should find¢the right 
women and give. them the right train- 
ing mightalmost become the aim in 
our work for this special. To extend 
a realization of the need for trained 
workers, so that every woman in the’ 
Auxiliary will, by her prayers, and’ 
other help, secure a woman and take, 
some part in making the house pos- 
sible is more necessary than that we 
should give big amounts. 

The meeting of representatives of 
the colored clergy of the Second and 
Third Provinces, which Miss Winston 
and Miss Lindley attended, was re- 
ported, at which meeting the question 
of the location of the house ‘for col- 
ored women was discussed, while their 
willingness and enthusiasm for taking 
their part in raising money was in- 
spiring. 

A resolution of sympathy for Mrs. 
Kingman Robins was passed. 

The meeting adjourned at twelve 
o'clock. 


THE APRIL CONFERENCE 


PRIL the nineteenth will be the- 
date for the last Officers’ Con- 
ference of the season. The celebration 
of the Holy Communion will be held 
in the Chapel at ten o’clock and in- 
stead of the usual Conference there 
will be, immediately following the 
service, a Quiet Hour conducted by 
Bishop Lloyd, his general subject be- 
ing Leadership. 
The Officers’ Conferences will be 
resumed, as usual, in October. 
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ADVERTISING—MISCELLANEOUS 


) : ‘ American Church 
M 0 NUMENTS || | HMissionary Society 
Orcanizep Aprit 13, 1861 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAws oF 
z THE STATE OF NEw YorK 


Holds and administers Trust 
Funds amounting to $173,205 for 
maintenance of evangelical work 


atl: 
United States 
Brazil 
: Cuba 

The desire for Churchly Cemetery Memorials z - 
has increased of late years, so that we have President: WILLIAM JAY SCHIEF- 
designed and executed many Monuments FELIN, Ph.D: 
erected in all parts of the country, in some : 
cases, executed by local labor from our de- Secretary: Rev. FRANKLIN T 
signs. Example: The cross erected to the CLARK 
memory of the late Archdeacon Hudson Stuck 
at Fort Yukon, Alaska. Treasurer: Lewis B. FRANKLIN 


Send 1] d Hand-Book 
eed Mer i estigied anal eg Office; 281 Fourth Ave. New York 


J. & KR. Lamb | Legal Title: 


Studios, 23-25-27 Sixth Ave., New York “The American Church Missionary Society’’ 


Can You Afford NOT to Invest 
Two Cents a Week in 


Che Spirit of Missions 


which will keep you intelligently informed through interesting stories about 
the work the Church is carrying on in many parts of the world. It is indis- 
pensable to the Church man and Church woman. 


As THE Spirit oF MISSIONS is a missionary publication and is not pahiched 
for financial gain, we ask your co-operation in recommending it to others and 
adding to our list of subscribers. 


Subscription Rate: In U. S. $1.00 a wear. Canada and Forcian $1.25. 


Jur. Sprrit or Missions 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, Ny Y. 


Enclosed find $... for a year’s subscription for THE Spirit or 


. Missions, to begin with the number. 
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the American 
Church Monthly 


Selden Peabody Delany, D.D., Editor 


APRIL 1, 1923 Vor. XIII. No. 2 
Sub., $3.00 per yr. Single copy, 25 cts. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT: 
The Effect of the Grant Controversy 
—The Revolt Against Dogma—The 
Lament of the Radicals—Appearances 
Sometimes Deceive—A Good Book for 
Young Priests—Alarming Increase in 
Mental Diseases—Wanted: Saints. 

RELIGION AT THE EVE OF THE 


St. Andrews Craft Shop 


Makes a specialty of fine table linens, 
luncheon sets done in 


Porto Rican Drawn— Work 


exquisite linen handkerchiefs with 
initials done in filet tiré, and dainty 
hand. made underwear. All work 
is done by trained Porto Rican 
students. Mail orders solicited and 
promptly filled. Price list on request. 
Address St. Andrew’s Craft Shop, 
P. O. Box 68, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 


REFORMATION 
F. J. Foakes Jackson. 
THE JESUITS 
3 §:=G, -Hi--Barry- 
THE LEARNING OF THE LIBERALS 
Frederick Sherman Arnold. 
BORN OF A VIRGIN 
J. Wilson Sutton. 
BREAKERS AHEAD 
Frank Damrosch, Jr. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE RISEN 
CHRIST 
William §S. Bishop. 
JUSTIFICATION FOR CATHOLIC 
CEREMONIAL 
Selden P. Delany. 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Publisher 
11 West 45th Street New York 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


RINTERS 
of Quality 


137-139 East 25th St. NEW YORK 


MAGAZINES 


Needlecraft, 12 months for 50 cents, stamps. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, 
oman’s Home Companion, each $1.50 
a year. 


Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a year, trial 
copy for 8 cents stamps. 


McCall’s Magazine, $1.00 a year. 


You may order any magazines from me. 


' JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri 


Grants, Gifts and Loans, 
AmericanChurchBuildingFundCommission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Yan Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TR OY, NN Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
7 ‘ aAneDR ume and durability. 
220 BROADWAY, NY. CITY “The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 


7 g —— : Buckeye Bell Foundry ] 
{ CINCINNATI, OHIO 
| . Est. 1637 428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, | 
LS eT 
I 
e@ ° 


f TINDOUWS- MEMORIALS 
IN- WOOD - STONE- BRASS: SILVER 
EMBROIDERIES: FABRICS. 
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Berkeley Divinity School 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Address 
Rev. William Palmer Ladd, D. D. 


Dean 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
IN THE DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA, (INC.) 


President, the Bishop of Virginia. Episcopal 
Church ownership ; health; scholarship ; culture; 
beauty of environment; Christian idealism. 
BOYS: St. Christopher's —$600, Richmond; ‘ Christ- 
church—$400, Christchurch P. 0,, Middlesex County. 
GIRLS: St, Catherine’s—$800, Richmond; St. Anne’s 
—$500, Charlottesville; St. Meargaret’s—$450, Tap- 
pahannock, Essex County. Catalogs from Principals. 
For wills, legal tithe—Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia, Inc. About gifts and _be- 
quests for equipment, enlargement, ea 
and endowment, address REV. E. L. WOO 
WARD, M. A. M. D., De ane Seca 
Offices, "400 O. D. Trust Bidg., Richmond, Va. 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Achurch school for girls and children 


The Bishop, President 
Miss Helen S, Peabody, Principal 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A homelike school for girls. College pre- 
paratory and General Courses, 


MARY EVERETT LADD, B.L., Principal 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 


Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector 
An Episcopal School for Girls. Junior College—four 
years High School and two years College courses. Special 
courses—Music, Art, axpression, Home Economics, 
Business. 
Modern Equipment—20-Acre Campus 
Applications now being received for 82nd Annual Ses- 
sion, which opens September 1], 1923. Only 200 Resident 
Students can be accepted. For detailed in formation address 


A. W. TUCKER, Business Mer., Raleigh, North Carolina 


“CHRIST HOSPITAL 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years’ 
course of Training for Nurses. Pupils 
eligible for State Registration. Allowance 

$15.00 Boo gre Apply to Rev. Thomas A, 


Hyde, Chaplain-Superintendent. 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


For Catalog, address Tue DEAN. 


‘THE 


CHURCH TRAINING 


AND 


DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two 
years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. 

ADDRESS 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CarTER 
708 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New York Training School 
for Deaconesses 


Prepares Women for Religious 
Workas Deaconesses, Missionaries 
or Trained Workers in Religious 
Education and Social Service. Ad- 
dress 
DEACONESS DAHLGREN or 
DEACONESS GILLESPY 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity School 


The accredited vee eet of the Church 
for training colored men for the ministry. 
One of the first of the Church Institutions 
endorsed and aided by the American 
Church Institute for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty 
per cent of the colored clergy of the 
Church) are now laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The curriculum covers the full canonical 
course for Deacon’s and Priest’s orders. 
The degree of Bachelor in Divinity is 
awarded. 

The forty-fifth session opened Tuesday, 
September 26, 1922. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 

Rev, F, G, Riser, M.A., D.D., Dean, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
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The General 


Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, N. Y. City 


This is the only Seminary under 
the control of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. . 

The regular course of three 
years covers a thorough study of 
all the usual departments of Theo- 
logical training, and Students, after 
the first year, may specialize in 
certain Departments. 

Students may, without extra 
charge, under the advice of the 
Dean and Faculty, attend certain 
courses at Columbia or New York 
Universities. 

Scholarship aid is given when 
needed. 

For details, address 


THE DEAN, 


1 Chelsea Square, 
New York City. 


The Protestant Cpiscopal 
Theolsgical Seminary 
in Wirginia 


Special Instruction for Students 
Going to the Missionary Field 


Session Opens Third Wednesday 
in September 


Special Students Admitted 


This Seminary has founded all the 
Foreign Missions of the Episcopal 
Church except where in recent 
years the Church has followed the 
flag into our newly acquired Colo- 
nial possessions. It has given 
more than eighty men to the 
Foreign Field. 


For catalogues, apply to 


THE DEAN 


Theological Seminary, Va. 


Che Bininity School 
nf the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia 


Graduate Courses. Privileges at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
FACULTY 


Rev. GEORGE G. BARTLETT, §S.T.D., 
De oe Homiletics and ’Pastoral 
Sare, 


Rev. Sees M. ROBINSON, S.T.D., 
C.L Liturgics, Chureh Polity 
wana Canon Law. 


Rev. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D., S.T.D. Old Testament Liter- 
ature and Language. 


Rev. GHORGE C. FOLEY, S.T.D., 
Systematic Divinity. 


Rev. JOSHPH CULLEN AYER, Ph.D., 
D.D., Beclesiastical History. 


Rey. ROYDEN KEITH YERKES, Ph.D., 
S.T History of Religions. 


Rev. GHanGe A. BARTON, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New Testament Literature 
and Language. 


Rev. GEORGE WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 
D.D. Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care, 
Rev. S. U. MITMAN, Ph.D., 
Religious Pedagogy. 


For Catalogue, 
Send to the Dean, 207 St. Mark’s Square. 


The Evangelical 
€ducation Society 


OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
130 South 22nd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIDS STUDENTS FOR THE 
MINISTRY 
and distributes Evangelical Literature 


President, Hon. Roland S. Morris, 

LL.D. Active Vice-President, Rt. 

Rev. Thomas J. Garland, D.D. 

General Secretary, Rev. S. Lord 

Gilberson, M.A. Treasurer, Alfred 

Lee, Esq. General Counsel, Har- 
old Goodwin, Esq. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath to “THE 
EVANGELICAL EDUCATION 
SOCIEEYo OF Shik] «PROT 
RSRANE seeee lS: CORAL 
CHURCH,” incorporated by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, the 
first Monday in November, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
nine, —————Dollars or—————— 
Real Estate, to be used for the gen- 

eral purposes of the Society. 
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Will You Help to 
Double the Usefulness of 


Che Spirit of Missions? 


If every subscriber will secure one new subscription, our circula- 
tion would be doubled. There is no reader of THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions who cannot secure one subscription. 


Thousands of Church people do not read THE Spirit oF Missions 
because it has not been brought to their attention by those who are 
personally interested. 


MAKE THIS OFFERING OF SERVICE TO THE 
CHURCH AT LARGE 


Simply show your copy to someone, secure the subscription, and 
send it on the blank -printed below. A small effort, with a large 
result. 


Will you not act promptly, so that new subscriptions may start 
with the next issue? 


Subscription $1.00 a year Foreign postage 25c 


The Spirit or MIssIons, 
281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to be sent to: 
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Church Furnishings 


IN GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MARBLE and WOOD 


Altars Pulpits Chalices 
Chancel Rails Candlesticks Baptismal Fonts 
Alms and Receiving Basins 
Altar and Processional Crosses 
Lecterns Credences 
Memorial Tablets in Brass or Bronze 


Stained Glass 


SPAULDING AND COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. and Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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THE DAILY SERVICE 


[Edition of 1923] 


The order for Morning and for Evening Prayer, with Prayers and Thanks- 
givings, and the Order for the Use of the Psalter, as modified by the final 
action of General Convention in the Years 1916, 1919, and 1922. 

These services as finally adopted and authorized for Use in Churches are 
printed in size uniform with the customary Prayer Books for the pews. 

Edition A, heavy paper cover, 20 cts. 

Edition B, black cloth, 40 cts. z 


THE PROPOSED REVISION OF 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


Published by Direction of General Convention. In two parts. 


Part I will contain the matter finally adopted and authorized for use, as in the fore- 
going publication, The Daily Service. In this edition it is printed in larger type. 

Part II will contain the full text of the Holy Coinmunion, the Offices for Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Matrimony, Visitation of the Sick, Burial of the Dead, the new Collects, Epistles, 
and Gospels, the new Prayers and Thanksgivings, the new Litany and Suffrages for Ordination; 
and summaries of the changes in other offices of the Prayer Book—all as tentatively adopted 


by the 
GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1922 


These are not authorized for use in Churches, requiring ratification by the General 
Convention of 1925 before being finally adopted. They are published by direction of the 
General Convention under the editorship of the Secretary of the House of Deputies, the Rev. 
Carroll M. Davis. The volume will be 12mo, pica type. 

Edition A, heavy paper cover, $1.00. 

Edition oe black cloth, $1.25. 


Ready about April. Please send orders at once. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., 1801-11 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 


The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
Composed of All Members of the 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(President, The Presiding Bishop of the Church) 


THE GENERAL. CONVENTION 


Whose membership includes all the bishops of the Church, four clerical and four lay 
elected deputies from each diocese, and one clerical and one lay elected deputy from 
each missionary district, meets triennially and determines the general lines of work which 
is to be carried into execution by j 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Right Reverend Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, p.v., Presiding Bishop 
The Right Reverend Thomas F. Gailor, p.v., President of the Council 
Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, Vice-President and Treasurer 
The Reverend Franklin J. Clark, Secretary 
Mr. Charles A. Tompkins, Assistant Treasurer 


EIECTED BY GENERAL CONVENTION 


The Right Reverend Thomas F, Gailor, p.p. Mr. Lewis B. Franklin 
The Right Reverend Wm. C. Brown, p.p. Mr. Stephen Beet 
The Right Reverend E. S. Lines, p.v. dg eee deh las 
The Right Reverend T. I. Reese, p.p. ats Sanwiel Mather 
The Right Reverend William T. Manning, p.p. Mr. Harper Sibley 
The Reverend J. E. Freeman, p.p. Mr. H. C. Wyckoff 
The Reverend W. H,. Milton, p.p. Senator George W. Pepper 
The Reverend E. M. Stires, p.p. Mr. Philips S. Parker 
ELECTED BY THE PROVINCES 
I, The Right Reverend J. DeW. Perry, p.p. V. The Right Reverend J. M. Francis, p.p. 
Il. Mr. Wm. M. Baldwin. Vil. Mr. James H. Pershing. 
Ill. The Right Reverend J. G. Murray, p.p. VII. The Reverend W. P. Witsell, p.v. 
1V. The Right Reverend F. F. Reese, p.p. VIII. The Right Reverend L. C. Sanford, p.p. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
John W..Wood,. p.c.L., Executive Secretary and~Acting Foreign Secretary 


The Reverend A. B. Parson, Wm. C. Sturgis, PH. D., 

: Assistant Foreign Secretary Educational Secretary 

' The Reverend Carroll M. Davis, The Reverend Thomas Burgess, a 
omestic Secretary Secretary -Foreign-Born Americans Division 

The Reverend Arthur R. Gray, p.p., The Reverend Wm. Chauncey Emhardt, PH. D., 


Secretary for Latin America | : Field Director Foreign-Born Americans Division 


; DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
-The Reverend: William E. Gardner, p.p., Executive Secretary ~ 


!The Rey. Lester Bradner, PH-p.,, Edward Sargent,’ Ma. ~ : : 

H Secretary for. Teacher Training Secretary for»Week-Day Church Schools 

'The Rey. Paul Micou, M.A, Miss Frances’ H. Withers, : 2a 
Secretary for Colleges and Universities Secretary for Church School Service League 


Miss Agnes M. Hall, ‘ 
Secretary for Women Students 


t 
} . 
/ DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 
/ _ The Reverend Charles-N, Lathrop, Executive Secretary 
i Miss Mildred P, Carpenter, Secretary for Church Institutions 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY __ 
The Reverend R. F. Gibson, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
Lewis B. Franklin, Executive Secretary 


FIELD DEPARTMENT 


The Reverend R. Bland Mitchell, Executive Secretary 
'The Reverend R. W. Patton, v.p., Campaign Director The Reverend L. G. Waod: Field Secretary 
Alfred Newbery, Secretary, Speakers’ Bureau The Reverend B. T. Kemerer, Field Secretary 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
_, Miss Grace Lindley, Executive Secretary 
/Mrs. George Biller, Organizing Secretary Miss Laura F. Boyer, Asst. Educational Secretary 
;Miss Emily C. Tillotson, Educational Secretary Mrs. G. B. K. Wade, Supply Secretary - 
: Miss Ellen I, Flanders, Office Secretary 


|All communications for the Nationab Council or for any of the Departments, should be 
addressed to the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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